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CAUSAL NECESSITIES: 
AN ALTERNATIVE TO HUME 


PROPOSE to show that necessary causal connections (con- 

ceived in somewhat unconventional fashion) are required 
not merely for our inductive knowledge of nature, but for her 
real existence as a succession of events. In this I shall, in a 
general way, be in the goodly company of Peirce, Bergson, 
Whitehead, and a few others, but more or less sharply opposed 
to almost everyone else in recent philosophy. 

In a dozen slightly different styles it has been skillfully argued 
of late that there is no point to the metaphysical theory of 
necessary connections, since their denial cannot justify a ‘‘skep- 
tical” refusal to adapt expectations to the lessons of the past, 
and their assertion cannot justify a dogmatic certainty con- 
cerning the future which goes beyond inductive warrant. 
Certainly nothing can justify the unjustifiable; all sensible men, 
and even all sound animals, must be guided by past experience, 
subject to surprises and further learning. However, this consid- 
eration seems at most to suggest the practical harmlessness of 
the assertion as well as of the denial of necessary connections; 
it does not disprove their reality or dispose of all arguments 
for asserting them. The purpose of a metaphysical theory is not 
necessarily to cut off what would otherwise be possible alterna- 
tives; it is perhaps rather to make us more clearly conscious of 
the nature of that to which, save through confusion or mere 
verbalism, there can be no alternative. Ontological or meta- 
physical doctrines, according to this view, are in some sense 
“analytic.” An ontology of causation aims, not to keep us from 
assigning the wrong probability values to inductive conclusions 
about causes, but to tell us what it is to be a causal relation— 
and also, what it is to be a succession of events. Some of us 
would just like to know these things! 

The theory of causal relations as mere constant conjunctions 
(or covariations), in which there is no necessity connecting 
events with ensuing events, owes its popularity, I suggest, to 
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three questionable assumptions, three pieces of confused on- 
tology. These are as follows: 


(1) Causal relations, if necessities, must either be 


(a) logical necessities connecting events with subsequent 
events in their full particularity—or else 


(b) not logical necessities at all. 

(2) Whether logical or not, the necessities must concern effected 
events in their full particularity (classical causality, deter- 
minism). 

(3) They must, in some cases at least, connect states or bits of mere 
“matter” (rather than of experience or subjects). 


(1) presents us with a dilemma, which seems valid to this 
extent, that its two “thorns” are alike indefensible. For how can 
particular events be logically contained in their predecessors, 
or how can the “logic of events’? be sheer deduction? But also, 
what is necessity unless it is logical? If event X is such that the 
ensuance of Y is necessary—the only possible outcome—then 
from the hypothesis that X occurs, adequately understood with 
respect to this inherent necessity, 7”’s ensuance is deducible, and 
this zs logical necessity. But the dilemma is invalid in that its 
dichotomy is inexhaustive. Causal necessities can be logical 
without connecting events in their entire particular natures. A 
glance at (2) should suggest what I mean. It is the prejudice of 
determinism—shared by Hume—that has made the dilemma 
appear final. The nonclassical concept of causality would have 
had to be invented for philosophical purposes (indeed, it was 
so!) with or without quantum mechanics. To be sure, classical 
physics never pretended to deal with all aspects of events, for 
qualitative aspects were excluded (save as “‘powers” to produce 
qualities in events of human experience), but the tendency was 
to regard this and other limitations to causal determination as 
mere defects, perhaps temporary, in our knowledge. ‘The newer 
physics is less easily interpreted in this fashion." 

Dropping determinism, we are free to look for a species of 


1See H. Margenau, ‘*Physical versus Historical Reality,” Philosophy of 
Science, XIX (1952), 193-213; and Max Planck, “The Concept of Causality 
in Physics,” Scientific Autobiography and Other Papers (New York, 1949), pp. 
121-150. 
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logical necessity connecting events, not with subsequent events 
in their exact particularity, but with respect to certain limited 
aspects—approximate, statistical, or otherwise outline characters 
—only. The “logic of events” then becomes, as Peirce (how 
simple and profound he was here) expressed it, an inductive 
logic, like that of the knowledge of events. New “hypotheses” 
are continually suggested, not necessitated, by the data, the 
events already actualized. The “‘outlines”’ spoken of must indeed 
be filled in somehow: taken one by one, the antecedently given 
possibilities for doing this have probability only; but taken in 
their total disjunction, they are necessary, for what happens 
will conform to some one or other of them. This justifies no 
dogmatic certainty, even with regard to the disjunction; for 
our means of knowing the natures of events, in which their 
necessary connections with the future inhere, remains induction. 
We have little direct and distinct perception of these natures, 
except in certain very limited respects in which everybody could 
perhaps be said to use noninductive evidence, as when a man 
anticipates—though still not with certainty—an occurrence 
because he has made up his mind that he wz// bring it about, 
and his inductive knowledge is at least compatible with the 
confidence that he can persevere in his resolve and carry it 
into execution. 

‘ So far we have merely considered the logical structure of the 
causal relation. But how about the question of a concrete 
instance or “impression” upon which the idea can be based? 
This brings us to (3) in our list of questionable assumptions. To 
me it is a curiosity of recent philosophical fashions that the 
question of real causal influence should be so constantly dis- 
cussed with almost never a mention of the obvious consideration 
that, if anything influences anything, the immediately perceived 
influences the percipient experience. If such perception or 
direct experience is ever of the temporally simultaneous (but 
is it?), then there is simultaneous influence; if there is immediate 
experience of the past (and if not, can we even infer the past 
or have the idea of it?) then there is influence of the past. Here 
is a possible key to the causal problem. Having thrown this key, 
unexamined or casually examined, into a corner, many of our 
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cleverest contemporaries tell us that there can be no key, because 
there is really no lock, no problem to solve! But, I contend, there 
is a key and there is a lock, and the two fit one another. 

As we shall see, human beings cannot hope ever to find the 
causal connectedness of the world simply transparent at any 
point. But they can to some extent grasp the principle of it, if 
they are able to overcome the habit of regarding psychical con- 
ceptions, such as memory, as secondary, merely special cases of 
something nonpsychical which is more fundamental. Is not a 
real connection of the present with the past, and of effect with 
cause, in one type of instance actually constituted by our human 
memory? The “‘errors of memory,” which all have encountered, 
need not be so interpreted that they prevent us from recognizing 
memory as a given connection (for immediate memory is itself 
immediately remembered) of later with earlier experience. 
This given retrospective relation, which I contend is involved in 
the very meaning of ‘“‘succession,” can, with certain quali- 
fications, be construed prospectively, so that in terms of it the 
present can be seen both as cause really connected with its 
effect and as effect really connected with its cause. The future 
is that which will, and even logically must, have retrospective 
relation to the present we are experiencing, and this prospectively 
valid retrospective relation, adequately generalized and di- 
versified to cover nonhuman and even nonanimal cases, fur- 
nishes in principle what we need by way of real causal con- 
nections. This holds, however, only for those who are willing to 
renounce (3), the supposition of merely physical causation. 
Here Hume is right, the notion of mere matter furnishes no 
clue to causal connectedness. (Indeed, as Peirce said, it illum- 
inates no problem whatever.) But in discussing psychical 
causation, Hume neglects memory and even, perhaps, the 
derivation of ideas from ‘impressions’ for which his own 
doctrine seems to call. 

Let us now see whether the ‘“‘mere conjunction”? view is 
tenable. Observed past conjunctions (or correlations) are held 
true also of the future and made the basis of prediction. The 
usual criticism is that this “‘true also of the future’’ is logically 
arbitrary, even though we have no practical alternative to 
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assuming it. This is a difficulty that somewhat troubles Hume 
himself (not to mention Bertrand Russell, E. J. Nelson, Arthur 
Burks, etc.). But is there not a deeper problem? What do we 
mean by “true of the future’? There are two possible views: 
either the character of the future which makes a prediction true 
or false is somehow also a (more or less) determinate aspect of 
the present (the event in which the prediction is made), or it 
is not in any way an aspect of that present. If the predictable 
character of the future is an aspect of the present, then there are 
connections which are not only real but logical. For then the 
present contains in itself reference to the nature of its successors; 
and thus, or in so far, it is no mere conjunction of facts that 
event E is followed by an event of the sort E’; but rather E, 
just in being itself, is that which will be followed by E’. On that 
view, it is logically impossible that it should not be so followed. 
This contradicts the theory of mere conjunction. The alternative 
is to say that before events have happened they are already 
(or “‘eternally’’) ‘“‘there,” in being, and hence able to render 
predictions about them already (or eternally) true or false.2 Now 
many philosophers, and I think they have some support in 
common sense, contend that, on the contrary, events are 
occurrences or acts, and until they occur or are enacted, “‘they”’ 
are not occurrences or acts, and there is no such “‘they”’ (either 
in advance or eternaliy). Of course there are future dates on a 
calendar, various abstract schemata of days or hours or years. 
But these, it may be held, are determinate in advance only so 
far as causal order obtains in advance; and so they do not 
clarify our question but only repeat it. 

It is scarcely an argument to tautologize ‘‘What will be will 
be.”” For perhaps the future does not consist exclusively of 
what will be, but in part of what may-or-may-not-be. More- 


? Donald Williams explicitly bases his defense of the mere conjunction view 
upon the nontemporal theory of truth. See D. C. Williams, The Ground of 
Induction (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), pp. 149, 155 f., 174; also ““The Myth of 
Passage,” The Journal of Philosophy, XLVIII (1951), 457-472, and “‘The Sea 
Fight Tomorrow,” Structure, Method and Meaning, ed. Paul Henle, Horace M. 
Kallen, and Susanne K. Langer (New York, 1951). Cf. The Collected Papers of 
Charles S. Peirce, ed. by Charles Hartshorne and Paul Weiss (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1935), pars. 6.96, 368; 5.453-460. 
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over, ‘will be” seems (even though metaphorically) to refer 
to the future from the standpoint of the present, as though there 
were a sort of decision or volition already in betng as to the future. 
It is the same with that other common expression, it “7s going 
to” happen, as though (I owe this idea to David Pears) the 
tendency toward this result were real now, and were the meaning 
of the future so far as there is positive, determinate truth about 
it, truth beyond the mere “such and such may-or-may-not- 
occur.”’ If a prediction is to be true when made, the truth 
relation must then obtain, and its relatum cannot then be lacking 
either. An “‘eternal truth’? seems not to help, for what makes it 
true if not the event in question? And in any case, there must be a 
relation of meaning between the act of prediction and the thing 
it intends, and it is hard to see how this relation, with its term, 
can be merely extrinsic to the present meaning-situation. 

There is another consideration. Temporal relations of before 
and after are either intrinsic qualifications of events, and then 
the mere conjunction theory is false, or these relations are 
entities extrinsic to all events, ‘“‘between”’ events, as it were. 
But then the events and the relations must also be related to- 
gether. Is this a promising program? It can be avoided only by 
conceiving events to have relations of succession simply in 
being themselves. But if so, it is logically impossible that these 
events should not have these relations. Where then is the mere 
conjunction of events? On the other hand, to avoid treating 
temporal relations as additional entities “between” events, it is 
(in spite of Bradley) not necessary to suppose that such a re- 
lation enters into the natures of both its terms. If event Y, just 
in being itself, succeeds event X, then the reality of the relation 
is provided for, even though it is not true that X, just in being 
itself, precedes Y. (How, nevertheless, predictions could be 
true, we shall see presently.) But unless temporal relations are 
*internal,”’ constitutive, with respect to some term, they seem 
unintelligible. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, it is doubtful if 
inability to explain the possibility of knowledge is the only 
penalty for the mere conjunction view. It seems that there could 
not even be truth value for our predictions. (Reichenbach, as I 
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understand him, in a sense accepts this result.) It is also doubtful 
if the notion of succession devoid of necessary connections has 
any consistent meaning. 

Let us then turn to the idea of real necessary connections. 
As we have seen, these must be conceived in terms of non- 
classical causality, as a partly, but not wholly, determinate 
destiny in the present as to its successor—a real necessity, not 
that this or that individual event shall subsequently occur, but 
only that a certain kind of event (relatively, but not absolutely, 
particularized) shall not remain a null class; or that a certain 
event-character (perhaps statistically defined) shall have an 
instance, some instance or other. Can there be such a “necessity 
of a kind of event,” as inhering in given events with respect to 


their successors? I shall now try to show that the general notion 
of necessity, properly analyzed, supports this indeterministic 
notion of real connections rather than a deterministic one. 

One may speak of necessity as the presence of something, and 
possibility as its absence; or of possibility as the positive thing, 
and necessity as its absence. A consideration (adapted from 
Peirce) in favor of the positive view of possibility is that the 


alternative involves the suspicious double negative, “‘possible 
is that whose negation is not necessary!’’ which is something like 
defining knowledge as un-ignorance. Yet the positive view of 
possibility seems also to present a difficulty. For it appears to 
mean that necessity is the special sort of possibility in which 
there are not a plurality of possible cases, but only one. The 
trouble with this account is that “there is but one possibility” 
seems to mean that there are no possibilities, properly so-called. 
For “possible”? connotes ‘‘perhaps, but also perhaps not.” 
Possibility is alternativeness. To say “‘the possibilities reduce 
to one”’ appears to collapse the contrast upon which both terms, 
possible and necessary, depend. There is, however, an inter- 
pretation which avoids this paradox. In any range of possi- 
bilities, however defined as to its limits, there will be common 
factors which pervade the range. To these there will indeed, 
within the range, be no possible alternative. If, for example, 
there is for each man the possibility of living until he dies by 
accident, or of living until he dies by disease, or until he dies in 
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some other manner, but no possibility of living not subject to 
‘until he dies by . . .,”’ then this common element of the man’s 
possibilities is a human necessity. It has no alternative; but not 
because eventually dying is a single, determinate, solely possible 
kind of event in his future, but because it is a common character 
of every possible sequence of events subsequent to his present 
state. The necessary is thus a common or invariant factor in a 
set of possibilities. This is true even of mathematical necessities, 
though there is no space here to discuss this,* as there is none 
to discuss the possible meanings of “‘necessary existence” as 
used in theology. 

If, as frequently happens, a certain factor pervasive of a 
range of possibilities is what interests us chiefly, we are apt to 
refer to its realization as “‘the only possibility.”” So, in a sense, it 
is, but it constitutes a single possibility only in a more or less 
unspecific or abstract sense. Suppose, for instance, the factor 
is that X agrees to a proposal that has been made to him. This 
might be realized by: X saying “‘Yes,”’ or X saying ‘‘All right,” 
or X nodding his head, or any one of many other ways of ex- 
pressing agreement. Let us imagine, then, that the “pressure” 
on X to agree is so overwhelming that (as it seems, at least) he 
cannot avoid signifying agreement; it is the same thing to suppose 
a case in which his agreeing is or appears to be necessary. But 
this necessity would not of itself deprive X of a choice among the 
various possible modes of expressing agreement referred to. 
The same is true if one has been hypnotically conditioned to an 
act: it is really to a kind of act, for no finite, or perhaps even 
infinite, set of words could predesignate and determinately 
cause an act, in distinction from a kind of.act. The notion of a 
wholly specific possibility without alternative has, I suggest, 
none but a verbal content, and no real utility at all. 

3 See A. N. Whitehead, Modes of Thought (New York, 1938), pp. 123-125. 
R. Carnap defines necessary truths as those whose truth is common to all 
possible State Descriptions, each characterizing a possible world throughout 
all time. I maintain, on the contrary, that each such Description corresponds 
only to a world up to a given moment; but the point remains that necessity 
is an identity in a diversity of possibilities. See Carnap, Meaning and Necessity 


(Chicago, 1947), pp. 9 f., 174 f. For the theological form of necessity see Charles 
Hartshorne and William L. Reese, Philosophers Speak of God (Chicago, 1953), 


pp- 71 f. 
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An obstacle to understanding here has been the careless use 
of the logician’s phrase, “‘necessary and sufficient condition.” 
Necessary is that without which the phenomenon will not occur 
(or the proposition will not be true), “‘sufficient” that with which 
it certainly will occur (or be true). But note that whereas 
propositions, in most logics, are defined as “true or false,” with 
nothing in between (no state of mere possibility), nonclassical 
causality, at least, recognizes a state of real possibility with 
respect to some of the characters of future events. This is com- 
patible with a two-valued propositional logic, for with regard 
to any such character, there are three irreducibly different 
propositional forms, each of which is, at a given time, true or 
false: ‘It will occur” (i.e., its future occurrence is already 
determined, or has become inevitable), ‘It will not occur” 
(its nonoccurrence is determined), ‘‘It may-or-may-not occur” 
(neither its occurrence nor its nonoccurrence is determined 
or inevitable). We may also say: “‘A// the now real possibilities 
for the specified future date include the specified character,” 
‘None include it,” ““Some include it and some do not.” In the 
first case we have the sufficient condition, in the usual sense, 
with respect to the character’s occurrence; in the third case we 
do not. Yet all the necessary conditions must be present in 
both the first and the third case, since if any were missing the 
occurrence could not take place and hence none of the possibilities 
would include the character. In the application to events, the 
totality of the necessary conditions is always “‘sufficient” for 
real possibility, but not always for the certain actualization of 
this possibility. Nicolai Hartmann naively “proves” the validity 
of classical causality by assuming the identity of the sum of nec- 
essary conditions with the condition that is sufficient to ensure 
realization, rather than merely to render it possible. But truth 
conditions for a proposition are one thing, causal conditions for 
a future event are another. The latter, as we have seen, can 
indeed be translated into propositional terms, but then we must 
either beg the question of the nature of causality, or reckon, on 
its merits or demerits, with the three-fold division spoken of 
above.* 


~ 4#On propositions referring to the future see my Man’s Vision of God (New 
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To be sure, insofar as we designate as “‘the effect,’ not any 
particular event but the common character of all possible 
outcomes of the given causal situation (the only “effect” we 
can know in advance), then the causal relation, like that of 
propositions to truth conditions, admits of but two values, 
determinately yes or determinately no. Of course, also, by the 
time the future is present all indeterminateness of character will 
have been removed: but this no more implies a prior deter- 
mination than a command to “make up your mind, one way 
or the other’ is a command to make it up in the first way or a 
command to make it up in the second way. The command 
applies to the disjunction, not to the members of the disjunction. 
So does the necessity that the future be determinate when no 
longer future but present apply to the disjunction of the real 
possibilities, but not to any one of them. 

Our assumption, yet to be justified, is that there is a limited 
range of things which, in given conditions, really could happen. 
Nothing outside the range is to be even possible. ‘‘Nothing 
outside the range’? means: neither (a) an event lacking the 
characters definitive of the range, nor (b) the failure of any 
event at all to happen. A certain sort of cause, e.g., has power to 
issue in any event you please, provided it be “explosive” within 
certain limits of violence, etc.; but the cause lacks (so to speak) 
*‘power to issue in no event whatever.” There can be no ‘“‘vacuous 
solutions” of causal equations. No event can be the last event. 
Now this, I incline to think, is a tautology. For what could 
constitute an event the last? There are two possible views. There 
might be a merely negative fact, ‘“‘No successor to event FE 
does or will occur.’”” Now I am one of those who believe that 
every fact must have a positive aspect.® This positive aspect 





York, 1941), pp. 100-104. On real possibility and indeterminacy see my 
Reality as Social Process (Glencoe, Ill., Boston, 1953), pp. 86-99; also A. P. 
Ushenko, Power and Events (Princeton, 1946), pp. 98-135, and Paul Weiss, 
Nature and Man (New York, 1947), pp. 5-6. 

® The contrary doctrine of purely negative facts is defended by Richard 
Taylor, in his article, “Ayer’s Analysis of Negation,” Philosophical Studies, 
IV (1953), 49-55. Taylor has to assume that causal relations are wholly 
extrinsic to their terms, so that, e.g., an erstwhile vacuum could conceivably 
become occupied by a body without any change in the surrounding positive 
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must lie either in some intrinsic feature of the last event, where- 
by it is the last, or in something eternal which contains the whole 
time series as having a final term. I do not see how to give 
coherent meaning to either supposition. For one thing, neither 
seems conceivably verifiable. So I incline to view the proposition 
**No event can be the last” as analytic. 

If this is correct, we have only to show that and how events 
can impose limitations upon the positive possibilities for sub- 
sequent events. Such real and positive possibility-ranges must 
be narrower than logical possibility or conceivability in general. 
The effect must fit the particular conditions. Now this require- 
ment can be stated as a distinction within the conceivable. What 
is conceivable as happening when no particular preceding 
events are specified may be contrasted to what is conceivable 
as successive to some given event. In the first case, we are at 
liberty to furnish conceptually whatever is required by way of 
predecessor; in the second, this liberty is not granted, but rather 
we are seeking to conceive a suitable successor to a predecessor 
whose nature is more or less known. If we are free to conceive 
the parents as we please, we may conceive the offspring as we 
please; but if we are asked to conceive offspring of John and 
Mary, is this not a more determinate task? The proponents of 
mere conjunction must say, no, any sort of offspring you like 
(at least, if this means, resultants of their actions) are conceiv- 
able in relation to John and Mary; it is a mere constant con- 
junction or empirical regularity that some of these logically 
possible descendants or resultants of John and Mary are not 
actually possible. This contention I shall now try to refute. 

The issue in most abstract form is this: does the relational 
property “successive to FE” imply anything further as to the 
qualifications of an event E’ having this relation to £; or is the 
relation compatible with any property you please, except of 
course the trivial verbal contradictory ‘“‘not successive to E” 
(or, “preceding or contemporary with E”’’)? Hume’s answer is 
No, except for such trivial, obvious, or verbal incompatibility, 
anything can be conceptually combined with “‘successor of E.”’ 





conditions. But, as we have seen, relations must be somewhere and make a 
difference to something. 
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Now the reason he thought this, I suggest, is that he did not 
have any but a verbal or casual notion of the relation “‘successive 
to.” ® A occurs after B, and that is that: no elucidation of the 
meaning of such statements was thought to be called for. And 
yet it is not clear, on Hume’s assumptions, in what sense the 
‘‘tdea”’ of “‘after’” has any originating “impression” or datum to 
support it. There is a succession of data, but is succession itself 
a datum and, if so, how? When we focus our attention upon 
succession as a datum, we find that it makes requirements 
beyond such trivial ones as that the successor of E cannot also 
be its predecessor. Succession is given as a relation obtaining 
within immediate memory in such wise that the later experience 
refers to the earlier, but not conversely. To hear “‘do-re’”’ in that 
order is to hear the higher note as higher, while the lower is 
not heard as such, i.e., in relation to the higher as actually 
given in this instance. The earlier experience is the one innocent 
of the temporal relation, the later is not thus innocent. You 
may, of course, say that the earlier experience ‘‘precedes”’ the 
other; but, as it occurs, no such relation qualifies it, while the 
one which “‘follows”’ is given with this character, i.e., as having 


immediate memory. 

It may be objected that memory is only the means of knowing 
succession, not its essential nature. But this has to be shown, and 
I am not persuaded it can be shown,’ that is, I do not believe 
an ultimate separation of succession from memory can be 
validated.* If it cannot, then to be a conceivable ‘‘successor 


* My indebtedness to Whitehead is particularly obvious at this point. See, 
e.g., his Symbolism, Its Meaning and Effect (New York, 1927), ch. ii; and Adven- 
tures of Ideas (New York, 1933), pp. 232-243, 139-173. Also Peirce, op. cit., 
pars. 6.127-131, 135-142. Although I have learned much from these authors, 
my basic conviction that psychical categories are primary antedates my study 
of technical philosophy, and was derived from observation of experience. 
Nothing seemed (or seems) to me to be given immediately that is not of the 
nature of feeling. See my Philosophy and Psychology of Sensation (Chicago, 1934), 
ch. iii. It also seemed reasonable to hold that the inferred must be conceived by 
analogy with the given. 

7 See Reality as Social Process, pp. 73-77, 78-79. 

8G. E. M. Anscombe attempts this separation of the past from memory, 
unsuccessfully, I think. See ‘The Reality of the Past,” in Philosophical Analysis, 
ed. by Max Black (Ithaca, N.Y., 1950). She declares that the remembering 
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of E”’ connotes being a conceivable “‘rememberer of £,”’ at least 
indirectly via memory of intermediaries one of which itself 
remembers E. (I must ask the reader to suppose that the quite 
obvious objections, which there is no space to discuss, have not 
been overlooked by the proponents of this doctrine.) 

We may now take a second step. Memory is an aspect of 
experience which has to be integrated with other aspects, such 
as emotion, desire, anticipation, thought, and the like. Not even 
conceptually can just anything be combined with anything 
else with respect to such aspects—not, that is, if conception gets 
beyond verbalism. Memory preserves something of the ideas, 
emotional qualities, and valuations in prior experience, and the 
whole of the remembering experience, as one experience, must 
achieve its integration of feeling and value because, or in spite 
of, what memory imports into it. Thus, if I have immediate 
memory of having just made an eager decision to act at once 
in a certain way, I must now either carry out the decision or 
else counteract it in some way, whereas without the decision 
I could neither yield to it nor resist its influence. The point is not 
the exclusion of all possibilities but one; rather, it is the imprint- 
ing of certain pervasive characters upon all the possibilities. 
They must all be some sort of unified reaction to the remembered 
decisions, emotions, ideas, etc. If integration with the remem- 
bered content cannot be achieved, then there is no remembering 
experience; but if this were to be true without restriction, would 
there be any later event, successive to E? Not unless some sub- 
stitute for memory can be found as the more than verbal referent 
of ‘‘successive to.’” No doubt memory here must be taken in a 
very broad sense, allowing for all sorts of levels and kinds of 
experiences other than the human, but all having it in common 





experience‘could have been just as it is had the remembered event not‘occurred. 
This seems the very point at issue. Of immediate memory, at least, it is not 
obviously correct. (There is, furthermore, no consideration in the article of 
nonhuman forms of memory, in which we may subconsciously participate, 
thus acquiring a sense of the past as not depending essentially upon our 
human memory.) C. D. Broad similarly begs the question in speaking of 
“totally delusive memory situations.” This phrase does not represent a bare 
fact, but his interpretation of certain facts. See Broad, The Mind and Its Place 
in Nature (London, 1925), pp. 250-262. Cf. Peirce, op. cit., par. 1.38. 
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that they impose requirements upon the content of later events 
with reference to earlier. And only the fulfillment of these re- 
quirements will be the actual occurrence of successors to a 
given event. 

The integration of experience has a principle which we find 
most vividly apparent in aesthetic phenomena and most clearly 
formulated in writings on aesthetics. The briefest formula is, 
Unity in Variety. However, since anything mentionable has 
in some sense unity and in some sense variety, the formula has to 
be expanded to give it any real meaning. I believe this can be 
done.’ Here I can only furnish the hint that there must be 
balance of the aspects of unity and variety. A poem of six lines 
with the same rhyming syllable at the end of each leans toward 
unbalance on the side of unity; free verse is in danger of an 
opposite unbalance, though there may still be adequate unity 
by some means or other. Now unbalance certainly does occur 
in experience, but it may be that unbalance occurs only as 
imposed by the data presented to the experience; also it may be 
that there is a limit at each of the two extremes beyond which 
monotony or chaos is intolerable, so that experience of the 
particular group of data fails to occur (one goes to sleep or 
loses consciousness in some other fashion). The data must, 
according to our view, be presented in some other experience or 
experiences, since process always continues and its continuance 
requires experience able to relate itself to the past. But just that 
group or selection of data (coming, say, from certain brain 
cells) characteristic of a given sequence and level of experience, 
such as a certain man’s, does not as a group continue to be 
presented. 

It might seem that if the foregoing proves anything it proves 
not only causality but classical causality, determinism. However, 
a response to certain data (events just occurrent) is qualified 
not only by the data, as remembered, or as “objective forms” of 
the response, but also by its “‘subjective forms,” as Whitehead 
calls them, and these must express its own unique unity. The 


*See Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, ch. xvii; and Process and Reality (New 
York, 1929, 1941), PP. 39-42, 354, 336-369, 389, 483 f. I have discussed the 
principle in Man’s Vision of God, ch. vi. 
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total experience is inevitably logically richer in determinations 
than the mere data, and the novel unity cannot be derived by 
any uniquely possible combination of the data according to 
the abstract general principle of integration. The many “‘become 
one and are increased by one,” and this new unity can only be a 
creation, a creative synthesis. (On the lowest levels of existence, 
i.e., of experience, the creative aspect is minimal, just enough to 
enable the response to a few data to escape being identical with 
the data; and on such levels causal prediction can be very 
precise.) 

It may well be that the creative aspect of integration expresses 
itself partly in that the “intolerability” of experience beyond 
certain extremes of monotony or chaos means an increasing 
probability of lapse of experience rather than an abrupt cer- 
tainty of it, and also in that the statement that the experience 
achieves as much balance between unity and contrast as the 
data permit is also a matter of the most probable or most 
frequent outcome. 

Another objection might be that the principle of integration 
merely presupposes causality rather than explains it. I should 
hold, however, that the principle is analytic, somewhat as 
follows. An experience must be an experience, and this is its 
unity; and it must have data, of which it is the experience, and 
this is its variety. If, further, there are to be degrees of value, 
and I think the idea of experience implies value as having 
degrees, then since ‘“‘no unity’ means no experience and no 
value, and “no variety”? likewise means zero value, maximal 
value cannot be found in minimal unity or minimal variety, 
but must be found in some sort of mean with respect to these. 

It is clear that “memory” must be broadened not only to 
include nonhuman and even nonanimal forms; it must also be 
shown conceivable that an individual may remember past 
experiences belonging to other individuals. (For causality 
must connect enduring individuals with one another, not simply 
with their own pasts and futures.) Whitehead has shown, I 
think, that there is no absurdity in this. Even if one insists that 
‘‘memory”’ means awareness of one’s own past, the reply would 
be that another term (such as psychic inheritance, for example) 
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could be used for awareness of past experiences whether or not 
one’s own, but having in common with ordinary memory all the 
features required to explain causal connectedness. Any con- 
tention that this is impossible is vicious apriorism. Peirce, 
Whitehead, and others have shown reasons for thinking it a 
fact.’ 

One instance of memory in the generalized sense is sensory 
experience, considered in its relation to the bodily process by 
which it is directly conditioned. The stimulus object, in its 
state in the near or remote past, is the beginning of a chain of 
activities the penultimate phases of which are certain events in 
the human nerves and brain cells. What then is the connection 
between the events in the cells and our human sensations? 
Many say that the mind somehow is the body, or the body some- 
how is the mind, or the two are expressions, aspects, languages, 
for, or of, but one thing. Yet cells are cells, not people, and my 
perceptions are mine, not my cells’. There are two very different 
natural levels here, and verbal identifications are poor substitutes 
for a theory about these levels. There is one theory that is not 
merely verbal. The cells are living individuals; if they have 
sensations or feelings, and if I can participate in their feelings 
as fast as they occur by a sort of analogue to immediate memory, 
then in principle the mystery is solved. Hurt some of my cells, 
under certain conditions, and I feel the pain which in the first 
instance may have been theirs; stimulate them so that they 
have a quality of feeling like that which in our experience is called 
red, and I experience this quality also. True, there are many 
questions of detail, for instance, why I do not sense the cells 
as such, but rather must first learn about cells from physiology. 
But then, if the immediate object is the stimulus source—say, 
a blade of green grass—and this also consists of cells, why do I 
not know about plant cells without benefit of botany? The 
reasoning is the same. 

To the gibe, what is the “bond” connecting events, or the 
‘“‘wire’” on which they are strung, we now have a straight- 
forward answer: it is a generalization of one of the most certain 


1 Peirce, op. cit., pars. 6.158, 277. 
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of all realities, memory! The “errors of memory” can be ex- 
plained as due to the nonimmediate factors of interpretation in 
conscious recollection. Such factors are always involved as soon 
as memories are formulated verbally. One type of example must 
suffice: I seemed to remember “having been to get my mail,” 
but I felt uncertain; then it occurred to me that I had in fact, 
before something diverted me, been on my way to the Faculty 
Exchange and had actually anticipated distinctly, in imagination, 
what I would do when I arrived there. What I had later in- 
terpreted as perhaps memory of being at the Exchange was in 
fact memory, true memory, of a past experience of the Exchange, 
but an imaginative experience, no doubt involving still earlier 
true, though somewhat faint, memories of actually perceiving 
it. Many a man who mistakenly testifies that he remembers 
seeing this or that event really does remember a seeing of this 
character—except that it is a past imaginative seeing, or im- 
agining of seeing, which as immediately given in present mem- 
ory is just vague enough to be confused with genuine seeing as 
faintly remembered. To distinguish immediate from not-quite- 
immediate factors of experience is notoriously difficult. This 
difficulty proves nothing against the theory. (Incidentally, the 
image of the “‘wire’’ is precisely wrong, in that it pictures events 
as mutually extrinsic to one another, whereas memory is the 
fashion in which the present “‘houses’’ the past—Whitehead— 
as a more or less clearly discerned part of its own content.) 

It now begins to appear in what sense the future is knowable 
in advance; for we know at least this, that any conceivable suc- 
cessor of the present, E, must be able to integrate within its 
unity reference to E as its predecessor. It must be a conceivable 
rememberer (in some very broad sense) of E. We do not then 
have to admit an ultimate duality of logical and real possibility. 
For the more fully we knew the nature of E, the closer we should 
come to finding contradiction in causally inappropriate notions 
of successor of E. These appear consistent only because, and so 
long as, the nature of E, and the meaning of succession, and 
hence the meaning of “‘successor of E,” remain largely blank in 
our thoughts. The measure of the gap between our knowledge 
and the full reality of events is the extent to which causal laws 
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appear as mere additions to the events they connect. The laws 
are to be regarded rather as expressions of the inner content 
of these events." But this content is bound to remain more or less 
unknown to us. Obviously we cannot so much as imagine 
distinctly, let alone know, how nonhuman creatures, from atoms 
to elephants, remember past events, in some more or less 
rudimentary way, and integrate their memories into the emo- 
tional content of present experience. We do not even have any 
clear consciousness of the background features of our own 
memories! 

The panpsychic theory, to which our argument leads, almost 
inevitably meets with resistance, for one reason because it calls 
attention, in most painful fashion, to our least curable human 
limitation. We can master reality, rule it, in greater or less 
degree, but we cannot actualize its qualities in our own ex- 
perience, and in this sense know or understand it, save in ex- 
tremely restricted ways. Nevertheless, our deficiency is not 
absolute. In bodily experience we participate in subhuman 
qualities of feeling, and in this and other ways we have a basis 
for the notion that the range of differences among human ex- 
periences do not exhaust the possibilities of experience. We 
know enough to know in principle what it is that we can never 
know specifically about the inner life of other creatures. And 
this means that we can understand how it may be that real 
possibility is a species of logical possibility. Were we to know 
clearly and distinctly the psychic content of present events, 
should we not see that only certain kinds of events could conceivably 
constitute themselves successors to these present events? 

We have then (1) got rid of any mysterious natural necessity 
not reducible to logical necessity, and yet (2) have avoided the 
theory of mere conjunctions, and at the same time (3) escaped 
the implausible view that process is the mere eliciting of entailed 
conclusions from premises. The nonlogical or creative factor in 
becoming is not denied. I submit that however far-fetched our 
theory may seem, its unique avoidance of these three pitfalls, 
every one of which has been felt as such by some of the greatest 


1 See Whitehead, Adventures of Ideas, pp. 142, 145-162, 169 f., 197-204. 
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minds who have considered this question, entitles the theory to a 
hearing. 

Three concluding suggestions. The first concerns the question 
put earlier in this article: must events contain relations to their 
successors, the relation ‘‘prior to’’? Answer: this is an external or 
nominal relation, real ‘‘in the mind only.” Just as ‘“‘being known” 
(by a particular subject) “makes no difference,” as the realists 
say, to the known, so being followed by a certain event makes no 
difference to the event. But knowing and following, on the 
contrary, are intrinsic relations.’* The only nonparadoxical way 
to house precise relations of succession in particular events is 
retrospectively. (Why Donald Williams cannot see this is some- 
thing of a mystery to me! See his essay, previously referred to, 
“The Sea Fight Tomorrow.”’) When an event has occurred and 
its successor has also occurred, then, and only then, the relation 
between them can be actual, for both its terms have been 
actualized. Both phases of becoming have in fact become, and 
consequently their relational properties have become. But for 
an event to contain relations of causal determination to its 
particular successors, as determinism implies, would mean re- 
lations lacking relata. Events must therefore determine them- 
selves, in their final particular natures. Those who see paradox 
in this idea of self-determination or “‘self-creation’”’ (Lequier, 
Whitehead, etc.) should note the paradox in the alternative. 
The causes of an event furnish its possibility, indeed, but not 
its actuality. Actuality is more than any mere possibility (other- 
wise, why actualize possibilities?), and this ‘‘more” cannot 
come from the thing’s real possibility which is the cause; it 
cannot come from anything, it has to become, and this is an act, 
not of the cause, but of the event itself. Thus “creation”? with 
respect to events is inevitably, in part, self-creation. What a 
cause does is to impart a common character to all possibilities 
of self-creation in the given case. Possible theological bearings 
of this are outside the scope of this article. 

My second suggestion is that though a given causal order is 
necessary, in that, as applicable to whatever may later occur, it 


12Qn external and internal relations, see my book, The Divine Relativity 
(New Haven, 1948), ch. ii. 
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inheres in the nature of present process, the necessity need not 
take the form of an everlasting, unalterable regularity. It is the 
nature of present process to furnish definitely bounded possi- 
bilities for future process, and in this boundedness certain 
regularities, or repetitive patterns, are involved (for aesthetic 
reasons of harmony, toward which all creatures strive). But 
these patterns, it seems reasonable to suppose, are highly 
definite only for a limited future time, somewhat as, in a sym- 
phony, one knows in advance much about the general style of 
later movements, but less about future symphonies, and nothing 
very definite at all about music of the remote future. We should 
not then speak of “limiting frequencies” as those which will be 
satisfied as closely as you please in the “‘infinitely long run,”’ for 
according to our view there are no such everlasting stabilities, 
and probability must be otherwise defined if it is to be relevant 
to the real world.” The point of our identification of real causal 
order with logical necessity is not that all the future is necessary, 
but only that whatever is in principle truly predictable about 
the future is necessary. 

My third suggestion is that the causal order of the world is 
most intelligible in theistic terms. There is no space to elaborate 
this point. I shall say only the following. Our theory assumes 
that integrated response (on some level) to past events is always 
possible. This requires that events be sufficiently ordered accord- 
ing to pervasive patterns or laws. Coherent response to a radi- 
cally incoherent set of data is impossible. We have explained the 
relation of causal influence, but scarcely the presupposed co- 
herence of the influences. Not that our two principles of psychic 
inheritance and creative integration into new experiences 
(both summed up in the notion of creative synthesis of ante- 
cedent syntheses) are necessarily inadequate, but that the 
imperfect forms of these functions characterizing men and 
animals may, by themselves, be inadequate. This suggestion 
must here suffice." 


13 Apparently this has been accomplished by R. B. Braithwaite, in Scientific 
Explanation (Cambridge, Eng., 1953), pp. 124-128. 
4 The argument is outlined in Reality as Social Process, p. 192. See also 


Philosophers Speak of God, pp. 500-503. 
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That our view of causality is difficult to think out may readily 
be granted. (This explains why it has not been more generally 
held.) Its merit is that it offers something to think out. The 
alternatives cut off inquiry with ‘‘succession is just succession” 
and “constant conjunctions are just constant conjunctions.” All 
mystery regarding causal order, as such, is dismissed as mere 
blunder in analysis. Perhaps the mystery is something more 
positive than that, the inability of human beings to perceive or to 
imagine, save faintly or vaguely, the “‘life of things’”—around, 
below, and perhaps above us—of which Wordsworth speaks, 
and the antecedent phase of which is at every moment our 
largely subconscious but directly possessed heritage from the 
immediate past. 
CHARLES HARTSHORNE 

University of Chicago 


FOUR TYPES OF ETHICAL RELATIVISM 


I 


NUMBER of recent studies in ethics have investigated the 

possibility of giving good reasons for or against moral state- 
ments. These studies have thrown new light on the argument 
between ethical relativism and ethical absolutism. A reconstruc- 
tion of that argument is in order, and this paper is an attempt 
to carry out such a reconstruction. The argument will be pre- 
sented in four stages. The first stage deals with ethical rela- 
tivism in its usual sense; each subsequent stage, involving the 
problem of giving good reasons in matters of ethics, presents 
a new type of ethical relativism for consideration. 

Are moral values relative to a given society or historical 
period, or are they validly applicable to all men everywhere at 
all times? This is the central issue of the first stage of the argu- 
ment. The ethical relativist maintains that nothing is “‘really”’ 
or “simply” good or bad but is only good or bad in relation to 
the moral code of a given culture or historical era. The wide- 
spread acceptance of this view among educated people in our 
century has perhaps been primarily the result of their increasing 
awareness of certain findings in sociology, anthropology, and 
psychology. These findings may be summed up in three broad 
statements of fact: 

(1) The moral consciousness of man is environmentally con- 
ditioned. Each individual learns from his social environment to 
feel guilty about certain things, to approve of this way of acting 
and to disapprove of that, to hold himself and others responsible 
in certain circumstances and not in others, to judge that these 
aims are right and those are wrong, etc. 

(2) The moral feelings and beliefs of individuals from different 
cultures, different eras in the history of a culture, and different 
groups within a culture may be extremely diverse and even 
contradictory. 

(3) Most human beings have claimed that the moral beliefs 
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of their own culture, era, or group are the only true ones. That 
is, most human beings are ethnocentric.’ 

From these factual statements the ethical relativist draws the 
following conclusions: (a) It is narrow-minded dogmatism on 
the part of any individual to presume that the moral beliefs 
of his society are more “‘advanced,” “enlightened,” or “‘true”’ 
than those of another society. (b) There zs no set of moral values 
which is more “advanced,” ‘‘enlightened,” or “true” than another 
set. (c) Therefore it is unjustifiable to apply one set of moral 
values to all men everywhere at all times. Ethical relativism thus 
appears to be “‘proved by science.” 

It should be noted that this type of relativism does not imply 
that value statements cannot in any sense be called true or false, 
nor does it imply that they are unverifiable, that there is no 
way of finding out whether they are (in some sense) true or 
false. The truth or falsity of a value statement is, from this 
point of view, relative to the value beliefs of a given society. If 
all the members of a society believe that slavery is right then the 
statement “‘Slavery is right” is valid or correct for that society. 
Slavery “really is” right relatively to the society. But the assertion 
that slavery is right makes no claim upon the assent of anyone 
outside the society. In this respect the terms “‘true” and “‘false”’ 
as applied to moral statements do not have the same meaning as 
applied to factual or mathematical statements. (One may, if one 
wishes, conclude that therefore moral statements for the rela- 
tivist are neither true nor false, but it is disputable whether 
having a claim upon universal assent is a defining characteristic 
of truth. At least at this point no further theoretical difficulty 
is present, and the issue becomes verbal.) 

In order to refute ethical relativism in this first sense it is 
sufficient to discover some acceptable procedure for rationally 
justifying moral statements, that is, a method whereby such 
statements will be found to be true or false independently of the 
moral beliefs of those who utter the statements. It must be a 
method which makes no appeal to what as a matter of fact 


1 Ethnocentrism has been defined as “ the point of view that one’s own way of 
life is to be preferred to all others” (Melville J. Herskovits, Man and His Works 
[New York, 1948], p. 68). 
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people do judge to be right or wrong, good or bad. (It need not, 
however, be a method which appeals to some kind of ‘‘objective”’ 
realm of values or to some kind of “nonnatural’”’ properties of 
things.) As an example of such a procedure we need only cite 
that of the hedonistic utilitarian. An act is right, according to 
this view, if it is instrumental in bringing about a greater amount 
of pleasure in human life than could have been brought about 
by any alternative act in the situation. Suppose x is such a 
maximally pleasure-yielding act. Then the statement “x is 
right” is true. The assertion that “‘x is right”’ is true is not contra- 
dicted by any discovery to the effect that people in a certain 
society believe x to be wrong. When the utilitarian says that 
the statement “‘x is right” is true he does not imply that everyone 
believes it or even that anyone (except perhaps himself) believes 
it. But he does intend to claim that the person who does not 
believe it, whatever might be the social and historical sources 
of his disbelief, is making a mistake. 

It may be the case, of course, that the ethical relativist will 
not accept the utilitarian’s or anyone else’s procedure for 
justifying moral statements. But as soon as the argument centers 
upon whether there is such a procedure, and if there is one, 
whether it is acceptable or valid, the dispute has entered a new 
phase. It has been placed on a new level of discourse, the meta- 
language of the first-order language of morals. Instead of the 
question, Is slavery wrong only for us or is it wrong absolutely? 
we have the question, Is “Slavery is wrong”’ verifiable, and if 
so, how? The general problem of ethical relativism vs. ethical 
absolutism then becomes: Are moral statements verifiable,’ 
and if they are, what method of verification is to be used and on 
what grounds is this method to be chosen? It is in terms of this 
problem that the three remaining types of relativism are for- 
mulated. 


II 


The second type of relativism is a corollary of what has come 
to be known as the “emotive” or “‘imperative’’ theory of ethics.* 


2“* Verifiable,” of course, in a sense other than that which the relativist 
himself grants. 
3See C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven, 1944), passim; 
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According to this theory moral statements are not really state- 
ments at all. They do not express propositions which are true 
or false; they express emotions or commands which are neither 
true nor false. Consequently they are unverifiable in the sense 
that good reasons cannot be given for or against them. Many 
sentences appear to express moral propositions which actually 
express factual propositions. The sentence ‘“‘Stealing is wrong” 
might be used in certain common circumstances to mean that 
stealing is one of the things forbidden by the Bible or by the 
authorities of a specified religion, and this is a factual matter. 
The sentence is verifiable, and the way to verify it is to consult 
the Bible or the proper religious authorities. Or when the 
utilitarian says, “Stealing is wrong,” he might mean that 
stealing is not the best means to personal happiness, and this 
also is a question of fact, not of value. Genuine questions of value 
are not matters of fact but matters of attitude and emotion. 
When a person utters the sentence “Stealing is wrong’”’ and he 
does not mean (implicitly or explicitly) to describe anything by 
it, he is then merely evincing his disapproval of stealing or is 
commanding his hearers not to steal or is trying by persuasion 
to make their attitudes about stealing agree with his. He is 
making a genuine moral utterance, and it is in the nature of 
such an utterance that good reasons cannot be given for or 
against it. As soon as the utilitarian, for example, offers as a 
good reason for the wrongness of stealing that stealing is not 
the best means to personal happiness, the emotivist would reply 
that the sentence ‘‘Stealing is wrong” is being used descriptively, 
not normatively, or else that it is being used only normatively 
in part, namely, in that part which involves the “‘emotive’’ or 
‘“‘quasi-imperative” meaning of the term “wrong.” It is per- 
fectly possible for a sentence to have both a normative and a 
descriptive function at the same time. But the normative function 
is an emotive or imperative one, and purely normative utter- 
ances cannot be deduced from factual statements and cannot 





A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, 2d ed. (London, 1946), pp. 20-22, 
102-114; S. Toulmin, An Examination of the Place of Reason in Ethics (Cambridge, 
1950), pp. 46-60; W. Sellars and J. Hospers, Readings in Ethical Theory (New 
York, 1952), pp. 391-440. 
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be confirmed by inductive procedures. They can be caused 
(aroused, stimulated) by the reading or hearing of factual 
sentences, but they cannot be justified by them. 

A normative sentence, then, is relative to the emotive situ- 
ation from which it arises and in reference to which it is uttered. 
It may be uttered to give expression to inner feelings or it may 
be uttered to bring about changes in the feelings of others. As 
such it can be critically examined as to its appropriateness or its 
usefulness but it cannot be rationally justified. No valid argument 
can be formulated which would obligate a reasonable person 
to give intellectual assent to the utterance. 

The relativistic aspect of the emotive theory becomes even 
clearer if we consider how moral conflicts are analyzed by those 
who hold it. Moral conflicts are conceived as essentially “‘dis- 
agreements in attitude,” although “disagreements in belief” 
may comprise part of the total conflict situation.‘ Disagreement 
in belief can be settled in a rational manner, that is to say, by 
appeal to empirical knowledge and by use of the rules of logic. 
Disagreement in attitude, on the other hand, can only be settled 
by those means which are as a matter of fact instrumental in so 
altering attitudes that the conflict is brought to an end. The 
latter process, however, cannot be said to provide a rational 
justification of one moral position or a rational refutation of 
another.® Validity is not properly attributable to it, even when 
such procedures as the following are used in settling the conflict: 
citing facts, clarifying the meanings of the statements uttered 
in the dispute, setting up a competent judge to decide the issue 
or to decide relevant subordinate issues, appealing to the imag- 
ination of each party in the dispute to think how it would feel 
to be in the position of the opposite party or in the position of a 
third party affected by the situation in question, referring to 
principles or norms acceptable to both disputants, etc. These 
procedures have the same function in moral conflicts as the 
following: use of force, emotive use of language in propaganda, 
advertizing and exhortation, intimidation and threats, applica- 
tion of legal sanctions and prohibitions, etc. Both kinds of 


4 Stevenson, of. cit., ch. i. 5 Ibid., chs. v, vii. 
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procedure are merely more or less effective instruments in 
terminating the conflict. Even if procedures of the first kind alone 
are used in the process, nothing in the process constitutes good 
reasons for one side or against the other. Such procedures are 
merely one sort of causal determinant tending to settle the 
dispute; they do not provide a rational ground for claiming that 
the moral values finally agreed upon are ‘“‘true,” “‘valid,” or 
‘‘justified.”” Moral values, then, are relative to the causal deter- 
minants which produce them (including the procedures used in 
arriving at them). If one set of procedures causally determines 
the disputants to agree that slavery is wrong, for example, all 
we can conclude is that the wrongness of slavery has been 
established by means of these procedures; we cannot conclude 
that therefore slavery is “‘really”” wrong or even that it is ‘‘prob- 
ably” wrong. If another set of procedures causally determine the 
disputants to agree that slavery is right, the same results apply 
to the rightness of slavery. 

The difficulty with this kind of ethical relativism can now 
be stated: Are we willing to grant that this is all there is to be 
said about such an issue as whether slavery is right or wrong? 
Let us consider the matter in this way. Suppose a group of men 
were able to gain enough power to conquer the world and were 
able, by means of thought control, intimidation, torture, etc., 
to convert the entire population of the world to a way of life 
based on cruelty, suspicion, and cowardice. Certain means of 
settling moral conflicts having been used to maximum efficiency, 
a universal set of values has now been established. Wouldn’t we 
say that, nevertheless, the values so established are in some very 
real sense unjustifiable or mistaken? Wouldn’t we wish to assert 
that good reasons can be given for repudiating such values and 
that good reasons can be given to justify a different set of values, 
meaning by this not merely that a different procedure (giving 
good reasons) would psychologically yield a different set of 
value utterances, but that this procedure would provide a 
rational argument against the given values and a rational argument 
for other values? 

The believer in the emotive theory might reply that perhaps 
we would wish to assert this, but “‘we”’ are presumably reasonable 
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people, people who want to have enlightened moral values. ‘That 
is, we want to approve or disapprove of an object only after we 
know something about it, about the probable consequences of 
realizing it, about the means necessary to realize it, about a 
‘wise’? person’s judgment of it, etc. And this simply means that 
we are people who will accept a moral utterance only as a 
result of rational procedures. A person who did not want to be 
reasonable, who did not want to use such procedures, would not 
feel this “‘difficulty.”’ 

Can any argument be given in answer to this? We could say 
that even if no one felt the difficulty, the difficulty would still 
be there. But it must be admitted that the difficulty itself 
(rather than the feeling of it) is a real difficulty only if one 
assumes that it is justifiable to attempt to find good reasons for or 
against moral statements. On what grounds can this assumption 
be made? Can one give good reasons for being reasonable, 
that is, is the attempt to justify rationally a set of moral values 
itself rationally justifiable? This question may be taken to 
signify the emergence of a new type of relativism. 


IIl 


The third type of ethical relativist asserts that a person who 
attempts to justify his moral statements by giving reasons for 
them can claim them to be true only by presupposing the value 
of reasonableness. But this value cannot be justified, since to try 
to justify it is to be reasonable and thus to assume the thing 
you are trying to prove. It would not be incumbent upon any- 
one who did not want to be reasonable to accept moral state- 
ments which, to a reasonable person, were rationally justified, 
for he could say: ‘““You have shown your beliefs to be true only 
by using rational methods. Since I do not wish to use such 
methods but rather to impose my moral beliefs upon you by 
force, you can make no claim that your beliefs are superior to 
mine. You may claim reasonableness, but this is not to make a 
legitimate claim upon me. By forcing you to agree with me I can 
change your beliefs and still maintain my own. You cannot say 
I am ‘really’ wrong unless you use your reason, and since I do 
not respect reason I am not obligated to give assent to your 
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appeal to reason. An argument for a moral belief has a claim only 
upon those who want to be reasonable, it has no claim upon 
those who deny the value of reasonableness.” 

Is there any rational objection to this argument? Can the 
question, Why be reasonable? be answered without assuming the 
value of being reasonable and thereby begging the question? 
The issue is of great importance because it goes to the very heart 
of the attacks now so violently set in motion throughout the 
world upon the attempt to lead a rational life. 

The question, Why be reasonable? may mean in this context 
any of three things.® 

(1) It may be a demand for a moral justification of being 
reasonable. It is another way of asking, ‘“‘Am I morally obligated 
to be reasonable in these circumstances?” This is a meaningful 
question and can be answered, without redundancy or circu- 
larity, by giving reasons for being reasonable. The phrase 
‘giving reasons for being reasonable” involves two meanings of 
‘reasonableness,’ which may be designated “‘second-order”’ and 
‘first-order’? reasonableness, respectively. First-order reason- 
ableness occurs when a person goes through a reasoning process 
before arriving at a decision or before committing himself in 
action or when a person tries to persuade others by giving 
reasons for doing one thing rather than another. That is, first- 
order reasonableness is the use of rational procedures in making 
moral decisions and in resolving moral conflicts. Now in certain 
circumstances we may question the moral rightness of being 
reasonable in this first-order sense, and we may demand reasons 
for being reasonable in that sense. The satisfying of such a 
demand by giving reasons is being reasonable in the second-order 
sense. Thus if we give reasons to show that a person ought to 
be reasonable (in the first-order sense) when he is deciding 
how many more drinks he should take before driving his friends 
home from a party, we are being reasonable (in the second-order 
sense). And if we give reasons to show that a person ought noi 
to be reasonable (in the first-order sense) with an escaped 
madman who is about to do harm to his family, we are also being 


6 The three meanings of the question were first suggested to me by my 
colleague, Martin Lean. 
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reasonable (in the second-order sense). To try to give good 
reasons against the use of reason in certain situations is not to 
contradict oneself, since one is being reasonable in the second- 
order sense in opposing being reasonable in the first-order sense. 
Any attempt to morally justify being reasonable or not being 
reasonable does imply some method of giving good reasons in 
support of moral judgments. But there is no circularity here 
because good reasons can be given which justify either (first- 
order) reasonableness or (first-order) unreasonableness. Indeed, 
the very same person may be trying to reason whether or not to 
be reasonable in the first-order sense. And if in a certain situ- 
ation his reasoning leads him to decide not to be reasonable 
(that is, not to use rational procedures) because to do so would 
be morally wrong, he does not contradict himself, even though 
he uses rational procedures in opposing the use of rational 
procedures. 

(2) The second possible interpretation of the question, Why 
be reasonable? is that it is a demand for a pragmatic justification 
of being reasonable. It is another way of asking, “Is it useful 
or prudent in these circumstances to be reasonable?” or, “‘If 
I am seeking such-and-such ends, is being reasonable a means 
to them?” This also is a meaningful question. It may be an- 
swered in the affirmative or in the negative. It is prudent for a 
person to be reasonable about what is good for his health but 
we should hardly say a soldier should try to be reasonable with 
his enemy on the battlefield.’ Here again it is perfectly con- 
sistent to use reason to justify not using reason, that is, to be 
reasonable in the second-order sense in deciding not to be 
reasonable in the first-order sense. 

(3) The third interpretation of the question is that it is a 
demand for a theoretical justification of being reasonable. It 
means: Give me reasons for using reason at all. It asks: Is it 
reasonable ever to be reasonable? Now this is a very peculiar 

7 It is true that ordinarily we would be likely to say, not that it was reasonable 
for the soldier to be unreasonable with his enemy, but that it was unreasonable 
for him to try to be reasonable with the enemy. But what would be intended 
by either statement is perfectly clear and not self-contradictory: that good 


reasons can be given to show that it is “‘unreasonable” (or that it is useless, 
imprudent, or unwise) to try to reason with the enemy. 
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question. In fact it is a question which would never be asked by 
anyone who thought about what he was saying, since the 
question, to speak loosely, answers itself. It is admitted that no 
amount of arguing in the world can make a person who does 
not want to be reasonable want to be. For to argue would be 
to give reasons, and to give reasons already assumes that the 
person to whom you give them is seeking reasons. That is, it 
assumes he is reasonable. A person who did not want to be 
reasonable in any sense would never ask the question, Why be 
reasonable? For in asking the question, Why? he is seeking 
reasons, that is, he is being reasonable in asking the question. 
The question calls for the use of reason to justify any use of 
reason, including the use of reason to answer the question. No 
distinction is made between a first-order and a second-order use 
of reason. It is quite true that as soon as one attempted to use 
reason to answer the question one would be committed to the 
assumption that such use of reason was justified. But no logical 
error would be involved beyond that which is made in asking 
the question in the first place. The question, Why be reasonable? 
under this third interpretation is the same as the question, What 
are good reasons for being reasonable? or, What are good reasons 
for seeking good reasons? The questioner is thus seeking good 
reasons for seeking good reasons. The peculiarity of this situ- 
ation actually derives from the fact that in a strict sense the 
question is meaningless, since every answer which could possibly 
be accepted as a satisfactory answer would be a tautology to 
the effect that it is reasonable to be reasonable. A negative 
answer to the question, Is it reasonable to be reasonable? would 
express a self-contradiction. 

Now it is this third interpretation which is intended by 
the ethical relativist who claims that we can never ultimately 
justify our moral beliefs because (1) to try to justify them is to 
commit ourselves to the position that reasonableness is superior 
to unreasonableness, (2) hence any result of such attempt at 
justification is not an absolute value but only a value relative 
to the presupposed value of being reasonable, and (3) this latter 
value cannot itself be justified without begging the question. 
This argument, however, has no weight because, although one 
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cannot give reasons for being reasonable at all, such a demand 
cannot meaningfully be made. A person who does not care to 
be reasonable will not accept any proposed justification of being 
reasonable. (And if he is consistent he will not try to justify his 
unreasonableness.) He can claim that the reasonable person’s 
values are relative to the appeal to reason but no logical difficulty 
results from this allegation. The reasonable person is neither 
inconsistent nor ‘“‘ultimately” unreasonable in seeking good 
reasons for his moral beliefs. If someone challenges him with 
the questions, ““Why seek good reasons to support your moral 
judgments? Why use rational ways of settling moral conflicts?” 
he can only reply, ‘‘Because I want to be reasonable.” The person 
cannot then ask, ‘“‘Why be reasonable?” without himself being 
reasonable in asking the question and thus rendering the 
question meaningless. 


IV 


The three types of relativism that have been distinguished 
may be labeled: (1) social or cultural relativism (moral values are 
relative to a given society), (2) psychological or contextual rela- 


tivism (moral utterances are relative to the situations in which 
they arise and the purposes for which they are used; they can be 
justified pragmatically and perhaps aesthetically by reference 
to those situations and purposes, but they cannot be justified 
in any other sense), (3) theoretical or logical relativism (moral 
statements can be rationally justified but only by presupposing 
the value of reasonableness, which cannot itself be justified). The 
fourth and most important type of relativism may be called 
methodological relativism. This view arises from recognizing the 
fact that every theory of ethics other than the emotive theory 
declares moral statements to be verifiable or rationally justi- 
fiable, but each theory differs with the others as to the proper 
method of such verification. The methodological relativist then 
demands: ‘“‘By what method is one to choose the correct method 
among all those proposed for verifying moral statements? If 
we attempt to justify our moral beliefs by using a certain method, 
how can we justify use of this method itself?”’ The relativist says 
that we cannot. He will admit that moral beliefs can be said 
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to be true or false, that they are true or false no matter who 
agrees or disagrees with them, and that the true moral beliefs 
apply to all men everywhere at all times. But he goes on to say 
that these beliefs are true only in relation to the method of justifying 
them. Values are relative not to culture or to psychological and 
practical conditions or to reasonableness in general, but to 
method. 

The same principle applies with equal force to the use of 
rational procedures for settling moral conflicts. The resolution 
of a moral conflict between two reasonable people will depend 
upon what specific rational procedure is used to justify or 
invalidate the moral beliefs in question. But if one person 
chooses one procedure and the other person chooses another they 
might arrive at opposite conclusions regarding the truth or 
falsity of the beliefs. Hence the conflict could not be settled 
rationally unless one particular procedure was first agreed upon 
by both disputants. But on what grounds is such agreement to be 
reached? Won’t some other procedure be needed for choosing 
between the two procedures which led to contradictory results? 
And won’t still another procedure be needed to choose a pro- 
cedure for choosing between the two procedures? And so on 
ad infinitum. 

Let us briefly examine the actual methods philosophers have 
used in justifying moral beliefs. These can be classified, I think, 
into two broad categories: deduction and intuition. We can 
think of the ethical systems of such men as Aquinas, Spinoza, 
Hegel, and the “‘naturalists’’ (Hobbes, J. S. Mill, John Dewey, 
et al.) as deductive systems in which certain definitions are 
postulated and certain propositions are taken to be axiomatic, 
these definitions and axioms being such that a set of moral 
statements are deducible from them. Spinoza’s Ethics is the 
most explicit presentation of a logical system in which moral 
statements are justified by rigorous deduction from previously 
justified premises, the entire system ultimately resting upon a 
set of intuited or “‘self-evident” axioms and definitions. And 
Spinoza, it seems to me, simply makes explicit the sort of pro- 
cedure actually followed by such thinkers as Aquinas and 
Hegel, although each thinker differs in the kind of appeal he 
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makes to intuition or “‘reason”’ as the source of his axioms and 
definitions. 

The deductive character of “naturalistic” ethical theories 
has not often been recognized but an important work has 
recently been published ° in which is set forth with great lucidity 
a deductive system that can, I think, be taken as a paradigm 
for all naturalistic ethics. This system consists of (1) definitions 
of value terms (“‘good,” “‘right,”’ “‘ought,” etc.) and other terms 
stipulated in light of the meanings which they have in ordinary 
discourse, (2) statements of inductive generalizations concerning 
human experience, motivation, and behavior, and (3) normative 
statements deduced as theorems from the stipulated definitions 
and inductive generalizations. I believe ethical theories like 
those of Hobbes, Mill, and Dewey can be so analyzed as to 
disclose these three kinds of statements interrelated in a similar 
way.’ The truth of the normative statements which the system 
yields is not only determined analytically in terms of consistency 
with the system itself but also by empirical verification. ‘The 
normative statements of any naturalistic theory of ethics turn 
out to be synthetic a posteriori propositions or factual descrip- 
tions. It is precisely in this respect that they differ from meta- 
physical and theological systems, which yield propositions that 
are technically only tautologies.’ 


8A. L. Hilliard, The Forms of Value (New York, 1950). 

®The deductive character of naturalistic ethics is, I realize, a debatable 
point. To present the argument for it would be to go beyond the scope of this 
paper. However, even if the argument did not hold, the position of the methodo- 
logical relativist would still have to be met, and the way to meet it which is 
suggested here would, I think, still be valid. 

10 Metaphysical and theological systems appear to yield normative proposi- 
tions that convey information about the world because they are language 
systems which are not entirely artificial. They include many words of the 
natural language of ordinary discourse and use a syntax similar to that of 
descriptive statements. Thus they give the impression of formulating meaning- 
ful assertions about the world. But to the extent that the definitions stipu- 
lated in such theories are not operational definitions (i.e., no routine, operation, 
or procedure is specified whereby the presence or absence of the property 
designated by the definiendum can be decided in any particular case), to that 
extent the normative statements which such theories yield are not empirically 
verifiable and the impression of syntheticity is false. 
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The methodological relativist asks this one question of all 
such deductive ethical theories, naturalistic or otherwise: 
“Why choose one system rather than another?” And _ this 
question gives rise to the following reflection: If truth in ethics is 
relative to a deductive system and if there are alternative 
systems, it would appear to be meaningless to ask which system 
is the true one. 

Before considering this objection let us turn to the other kind 
of method philosophers have used to justify moral statements. 
This is the appeal to direct intuition. If I want to find out what 
I ought to do in a certain situation, according to the ethical 
intuitionist I either get a direct intuition of what I ought to do 
(or a direct intuition of a moral principle that I ought to follow 
in the situation) or I inquire of a qualified person (a ‘‘normal”’ or 
*‘well-educated”’ or ‘“‘cultured”’ or ‘“‘morally sensitive” person) 
what he intuits that I ought to do. 

The objection which the methodological relativist raises 
to this procedure starts with the question: How does one go 
about getting such an intuition? The only possible answer would 
consist in a description of a certain causal conditioning process 
of such a nature that, when a person has been conditioned in 
that way, he will have the same intuitions that other qualified 
people have in the same situation. But why, it will then be 
asked, should this conditioning process and not some other 
provide valid intuitions? The same objection may be summed 
up in the question, Whose intuitions? If the answer submitted is: 
Only those of qualified people, the question becomes, How does 
one decide who are qualified and who are not? It would be 
circular to reply that the qualified are all those who have the 
intuition that act x is right in situation A, that act » is right in 
situation B, etc. And it would be begging the question to reply 
that the qualified are all those whom I (or certain other desig- 
nated individuals) intuit to be qualified. 

The principle of ethical relativism of the fourth type is this: 
Granted that there are various methods for justifying moral 
statements, the truth or falsity of any given statement will 
depend on which method is used. Moral values are relative 
either to the particular deductive language system from which 
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they are derived or to whatever qualified persons are appealed 
to for valid intuitions. 

I think the challenge of the methodological relativist can 
be met successfully only in the following manner. The proper 
answer to the question, Why ought this method rather than that 
be used to verify moral statements? is simply that this, and not 
that, is what we ordinarily mean by saying that a moral statement 
is true (what we ordinarily mean, that is, when we have arti- 
culated no special theory of ethics). Instead of constructing 
logical systems or appealing to intuitive feelings to justify moral 
beliefs, suppose we examine the procedures and reasoning 
actually used in everyday life by ordinary people (that is, people 
who are not professional moralists or philosophers) in resolving 
moral conflicts, in justifying moral statements, and in arriving 
at moral decisions, and then explicate (make explicit) the 
principles or reasons implicit in this use. Three ways of carrying 
out this process of ‘‘explication’”? have been proposed in con- 
temporary writing in ethics and I shall conclude with a brief 
summary of each of these proposals." Further work in this area 
must, I think, develop out of these or similar investigations. It is 
sufficient for the purposes of this paper to point out how these 
modes of ‘‘explication’”’ provide the kind of argument necessary 
to refute methodological relativism. 

The first mode of explication is to describe how people in 
various circumstances actually use the sentences expressing 
their moral beliefs, how they go about giving reasons in justi- 
fication of their beliefs, and what their purposes are when 
they utter normative statements. Then with reference to this 
description an analysis is made of what are ordinarily taken to be 
‘good reasons” for moral beliefs. A set of criteria is thus arrived 
at which will distinguish good reasoning from bad reasoning in 
moral disputes. For if we examine what we ordinarily mean by 
giving good reasons for or against moral beliefs we find certain 
characteristics which reasons must possess in order to be called 
“‘good reasons.” We then simply make explicit just what those 
characteristics are so that it can always be decided in any given 


" Among classical philosophers I should mention Hume and Kant as having 
made a beginning in the adoption of this approach to ethics. 
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case whether a reason offered in justification of a moral belief 
is a good one or a poor one.” This method of explication is not, 
therefore, merely inductive or descriptive. It yields standards of 
validity which can be applied to arguments for the purpose of 
judging the intellectual obligation we have to accept or reject 
them. It is an explication not only of the facts but of the /ogic 
of moral reasoning. 

A second way of explicating the ordinary methods and reasons 
used in practical life for settling moral disputes, justifying moral 
beliefs, and arriving at moral decisions is (1) to define a certain 
class of men whom we would ordinarily accept as competent 
judges, (2) to define a certain class of judgments made by these 
men which would ordinarily be accepted as reasonable judg- 
ments, and (3) to stipulate a set of principles or standards 
which, if they were applied to moral disputes and decisions 
by a competent person, would render the judgments of that 
person the same as the reasonable judgments of competent 
judges.’® A somewhat similar method of explication is suggested 
by Roderick Firth in his article, “Ethical Absolutism and the 
Ideal Observer.” * Here the method consists in making explicit 
the characteristics an observer would have if he were an ideal 
observer in settling a moral conflict in a rational way or in 
giving reasons for a moral belief or in arriving at a reasonable 
decision. The characteristics of an ideal observer are found, says 
Firth, “by examining the procedures which we actually regard, 
implicitly or explicitly, as the rational ones for deciding ethical 
questions.”’ 

The third method of explication is that used by Everett W. 


2 This is essentially the method used by Stephen Toulmin (of. cit.) and by 
Arthur E. Murphy in his unpublished Matchette Foundation Le-tures, 
*“How Can Moral Judgments Be Universally Valid?” and ‘‘ How Can Moral 
Conflicts Be Rationally Resolved?” The method is also used in J. B. Pratt’s 
Reason in the Art of Living (New York, 1949), ch. xiv, R. M. Hare’s The Lan- 
guage of Morals (Oxford, 1952), and P. H. Nowell-Smith’s Ethics (London, 1954). 

18 This method has been presented very cogently by John Rawls in “‘ Outline 
of a Decision Procedure for Ethics,’’ Philosophical Review, LX (April, 1951). 
I owe my use of the term “explication” to Rawls, although he might not 
accept as broad a usage for the term as mine. 

14 Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, X11 (March, 1952), 

8 [bid., p. 332. 
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Hall in his What Is Value? (New York, 1952). Hall is more 
concerned with syntactical and semantical than with logical or 
epistemological questions. He explicates what is involved in the 
use of normative sentences by a linguistic analysis which is 
constantly referred to what we ordinarily intend by uttering 
normative sentences in everyday life. This linguistic analysis 
attempts to make clear the syntax and semantics of moral dis- 
course as it occurs in practical (nonphilosophical) situations. 
In particular, it attempts to make clear that which, in the case 
of normative sentences, ‘is analogous to the truth-value of 
descriptive statements and to the facts or states of affairs which 
make descriptive statements true. Hall is in search of a “clarified 
language”’ which will reveal what is implicit but hidden in 
ordinary normative discourse. His careful account of the syntax 
and semantics of this ‘‘clarified language’’ provides one sort of 
explication of moral reasoning. 

In conclusion, if the methodological relativist still persists in 
asking, “‘Why choose this method rather than that?” and 
demands an answer to the question, Why choose explication as a 
method? the reply is simply that explication does what we start 
out trying to do. We begin by seeing whether there is a rational 
procedure for settling moral conflicts, or whether good reasons 
can be given for justifying moral beliefs, or whether there is a 
reasonable way of arriving at a moral decision. What does this 
mean? It means what we ordinarily mean by using the terms 
“rational,” “good reasons,’ and “‘reasonable.’’ Why should it 
mean anything else? Explication is simply the process by which 
this ordinary meaning is brought to light and made precise. If 
it is then asked, “‘But why seek a rational way of settling a 
dispute, or good reasons for justifying moral beliefs, or a reason- 
able way of arriving at a moral decision?” the answer is that 
we start out to do this because it is a real problem in practical 
life. People just do try to find out how to be reasonable in ques- 
tions of ethics. And explication clarifies for them what is ordinar- 
ily meant, that is, what they mean, by being reasonable in such 
matters. 

PAUL W. TAYLOR 
Brooklyn College 








DISPUTES ABOUT SYNONYMY 


E HAVE lately been urged to dismiss, as dogmatic, 

mythical, and untenable, two conceptions which have long 
been regarded both as basic to philosophical inquiry and as 
sufficiently elementary to require no justification. One is the 
conception of synonymy, the other that of a fundamental 
distinction between analytic and synthetic statements. 

The arguments against these two conceptions have been 
advocated mainly by Nelson Goodman, Morton White, and 
W. V. Quine, the latter two explicitly aligning their views with 
pragmatism.' Their arguments and conclusions are not the 
same, but they have much the same effect. Quine, for instance, 
evidently insists upon a behavioristic criterion for synonymy 
and points out that none has been supplied; White, more 
moderately, asks only for some understandable term which is 
coextensive with “‘synonymous,” but likewise he denies that 
any has been provided and doubts that any ever will be. Good- 
man professes to furnish a workable criterion, it being, with 
qualifications, identity of extension in all contexts; but he finds 
the result of applying this criterion to be that there never have 
been two natural expressions * having the same meaning and 
that, accordingly, none save merely repetitive statements can 
be analytic. And one commentator on Goodman’s ideas has 
since cogently pointed out, endorsing this consequence, that 
the strict application of his criterion shows that not even repeti- 
tive statements—e.g., ‘“A rose is a rose’’—are really analytic.* 


1 See Goodman’s ‘On Likeness of Meaning,” Analysis, X (1949), 1-7, 
revised and republished in Semantics and the Philosophy of Language, ed. by 
Leonard Linsky (Urbana, IIl., 1952), (references to Goodman’s paper are to 
Linsky’s pagination); White’s ‘“‘ The Analytic and the Synthetic: An Untenable 
Dualism,” in John Dewey: Philosopher of Science and Freedom, ed. by S. Hook 
(New York, 1950), pp. 316-330; and Quine’s “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” 
Philosophical Review, XL (1951), 20-43. 

2 The qualification “natural” is necessary, since no one has doubted that 
expressions can be artificially created to have identities of meaning. 

3 Richard Rudner, “A Note on Likeness of Meaning,” Analysis, X (1950), 
115-118. Rudner’s argument, briefly, is to this effect: Letting “‘S”’ designate 
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Now this must strike one as a very strange platform indeed, 
and it has, understandably, provoked a lot of argument; Good- 
man’s first paper alone called forth a dozen discussions in several 
journals, to say nothing of the widespread controversy still 
developing around Quine’s and White’s views.‘ It nevertheless 
appears to me that the real nature of this dispute has quite 
escaped the many parties to it and that once this is clearly 
brought out the whole issue collapses from its extreme arti- 
ficiality. This is what I propose to show in what follows. 

For convenience alone, I shall lump the aforementioned views 
together as “the pragmatic thesis” and refer to its exponents 
as ‘‘the pragmatists.” In view of their own espousal of prag- 
matism, at least in the cases of Quine and White, these expres- 
sions are not entirely inappropriate.® Nothing is intended by 
them, however, beyond mere convenience; hence, we need not 
be sidetracked into any issues of pragmatism, much less into 
the jejune question whether these authors are really pragmatists. 
What is in question is their ideas, not the name we give them. 

(1) The pragmatic thesis. Concerning the supposed analytic- 
synthetic distinction, it has been conceded that if there were 


any criterion of synonymy, the application of which would 
actually yield synonymous pairs, then there would also be at 
least one class of analytic statements, clearly and absolutely 





**A rose is a rose,” there is a predicate which applies to the fifth word in S 
but not to the second, viz., the predicate “‘ Rose-description occurring in the 
fifth place in S’’; this suffices to yield a difference between these two words 
and hence, on Goodman’s thesis that no two different words are identical in 
meaning, a difference in meaning. 

“Goodman has recently added another paper to the discussion, which con- 
siders the issues raised by the many papers prompted by his first one; see his 
“On Some Differences about Meaning,” Analysis, XIII (1953), 90-96. 

5 I do not like to use “‘ pragmatic thesis” this way, since the view in question 
is contrary to that of other writers, such as C. I. Lewis, who have likewise 
thought of themselves as pragmatists; but since a name is clearly needed to 
produce brevity, I can best choose the one these authors have themselves 
suggested. Quine notes that one effect of his thesis is “‘a shift toward prag- 
matism,” that in repudiating “the imagined boundary between the analytic 
and the synthetic” he “espouses a more thorough pragmatism”? (op. cit., 
pp. 20, 43), and White remarks that by his view “a radical, gradualistic 
pragmatism is enthroned” and that “this is the kind of enthronement which 
the present writer would welcome” (op. cit., p. 326). 
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distinguishable from all synthetic ones, the analytic statements 
being those which, when (extralogical) synonyms are substituted 
for synonyms, result in logical truths of the form ‘SA is A.’”’ Thus, 
if there were some way of showing sameness of meaning between, 
say, “bachelor” and ‘‘unmarried male,” then “‘bachelors are 
unmarried males’ would be analytic, being but a substitution 
instance of “bachelors are bachelors,”’ which is a logical truth.® 
This has been granted; what has not been conceded is that any 
two natural expressions can be shown to have the same meaning. 
‘Bachelor,’ for instance, as it occurs in “Bachelor buttons 
bloom in summer,” evidently has not the meaning of ‘“‘unmarried 
male.” But if we try to formulate a criterion governing those 
instances in which it has the same meaning, we find ourselves 
going in a circle, either by presupposing the very notion of 
synonymy which we were seeking to explicate or by resting the 
distinction upon the notion of analyticity, which was originally 
explained in terms of synonymy. 

It thus turns out that a part, at least, of the difficulty of 
distinguishing between analytic and synthetic statements is 
precisely the difficulty of formulating a criterion for synonymous 
terms; for if we could do the latter, then, as these authors have 
themselves shown, we could forthwith write down at least some 
analytic statements, and some other synthetic ones. 

And this fact greatly simplifies our present task, for we need 
now only to concern ourselves with the attacks upon synonymy. 
If these attacks prove nugatory, so also do those upon the tradi- 
tional analytic-synthetic distinction. 

(2) The nature of these attacks. We are presented in the pragmatic 
writings with a challenge, conjoined with the monition that if 
we are unable to do what we are told to do, viz., to state our 
criterion, then we should abandon the concept of synonymy as a 
dogma, myth, or “‘metaphysical article of faith.’ ’ The diffi- 
culties raised by the pragmatists are, in other words, difficulties 
ostensibly peculiar to traditional notions about meaning, and 
they appear to cut very deep indeed. It is as if the rug had been 


® Cf. White, op. cit., p. 319; Quine, op. cit., pp. 23, 28. 
7 Quine, op. cit., p. 34; White, op. cit., p. 330. 
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pulled from under us, and our situation seems not unlike that 
of some natural scientist who might discover that he had no 
science at all, his fundamental concepts being contaminated 
with myths. 

I want to argue, on the contrary, that the pragmatic thesis 
draws its apparent force, not from difficulties peculiar to prob- 
lems of meaning (though there are, indeed, many of these), but 
rather from (a) the unique impossibility, in the very nature of 
the case, of ever explaining to anyone what synonymy is; (b) the 
impossibility, due to the peculiar nature of sameness, of ever 
either explicating the notion of the sameness of anything what- 
ever or of supplying a criterion for it which is not empty in its 
appeal to the sameness of something else, itself in need of a 
criterion; and (c) the impossibility, owing to the peculiar nature 
of understanding, of ever providing a criterion either for same- 
ness or for difference of meaning. 

These difficulties, it may be noted, are essentially difficulties 
inherent in any questions of criteria and sameness and hence have 
no special connection with problems of meaning. It is for this 
reason that the pragmatic arguments, as I propose to show, can 
be applied, with the same force or lack of it, outside philosophy— 
in physics, for instance—but with absurd results. 

(3) I want now to consider in turn the three points just 
mentioned. 

(a) It would be impossible to explain to anyone what synonymy is, 
because any attempt at clarifying it would presuppose his capacity to 
recognize it. Let it be supposed that, in a given context—e.g., 
the context of an essay on the joys of matrimony—one professes 
to find that “bachelor”? has the meaning of ‘‘unmarried male” 
and that it accordingly excludes meanings commonly associated 
with such expressions as ‘‘bachelor buttons,” ‘“‘bachelor of arts,” 
and others. And suppose further that he is then met with the 
request to explain this. Now the pragmatic challenge here is to 
the effect: “I do not understand this locution, ‘has the same 
meaning’; please clarify it for me.’ But quite plainly, this 
demand cannot be satisfactorily met—not, evidently, because 
the expression in question is technical or obscure (for it is not), 
but rather because no demand has really been made. It is 
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exactly as if the request had been prefaced with the proviso 
that nothing anyone might do can be counted as complying with 
it; for any attempt to comply would presuppose some under- 
standing of the very thing that is alleged to be incomprehensible. 
We should have to say something like this: ‘‘Since you do not 
understand the expression ‘has the same meaning’ I shall try 
to find some other expression for you which will have the same 
meaning.” But we cannot say that! And in fact we cannot say 
anything at all without at least tacitly presupposing that. It is 
just as if we had been asked to count to one hundred but were 
denied the use of any numbers to do it. 

Now White, to be sure, explicitly disclaims any such perverse 
demand as that we produce a synonym for “‘synonymous’’;* yet 
he does not entirely avoid the criticism here suggested. For 
White protests that he does not understand the expression, “‘is 
synonymous with,” that he, in fact, doubts that anyone else 
understands it either (though they may think they do), and that 
he won’t understand it until some criterion is supplied which 
he does understand.’ It must be pointed out, however, that a 
criterion for discriminating something, whether it be synonymy 
or anything else, does not automatically render comprehensible 
that which is thus discriminated; indeed, there is no connection 
between the two at all. Someone might have a faultless criterion 
for separating, say, cans of corn from cans of peas, perhaps going 
by the colors of the labels, and yet have not the least idea what 
the cans contained, i.e., no understanding of what he was dis- 
tinguishing between. A criterion is thus no explication and has 
no special connection with understanding. Yet, apart from 
ostensive definition (which would obviously be futile here), the 
only thing, if anything at all, that can render clear an expression 
which is not understood is to find some other way of somehow 
saying the same thing, i.e., an alternative expression which can 
convey the same meaning. And this possibility is simply excluded 
when the expression to be so clarified is the very expression, 
‘“‘has the same meaning.” 

There is, in this connection, a curious inconsistency, or some- 


5 Op. cit., p. 320. ® Jbid., pp. 319, 320, 322. 
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thing very near to it, in the pragmatic arguments, namely, that 
although the notion of synonymy is declared to be obscure, or 
even, by two of our authors, to be incomprehensible, yet none 
of these writers appears to have difficulty in distinguishing 
differences of meaning—and they do so distinguish, without a 
criterion, with no analysis of ‘different in meaning,”’ apparently 
intuitively. Thus, Quine understands that “bachelor” is in 
some contexts different in meaning from ‘‘unmarried male’”’— 
as conjoined with “buttons,” for instance;® Goodman, in- 
dependently of any criterion, notes that ‘“‘unicorn” and “‘cen- 
taur,” like ‘“‘evening star’ and “morning star,”’ are different in 
meaning, even though extensionally equivalent; and White 
has no difficulty perceiving the difference in meaning between, 
e.g., “‘coextensive with” and “synonymous with,” appealing to 
this difference in anticipating an objection.” 

But why do not their arguments against sameness of meaning 
apply here? If difference in meaning is simply a matter of under- 
standing, requiring neither explanation nor criterion, how does 
any problem of sameness of meaning arise? Indeed, for any ex- 
pression that is meaningful, it is ordinarily assumed that the 
negation of that expression must be equally so, in which case 
any difficulties with ‘same in meaning” should end simply by 
our substituting ‘“‘not different in meaning.” As it is, the prag- 
matic position resembles that of someone who should profess 
incomprehension of, say, “‘the same in size” and who yet had no 
difficulty understanding ‘“‘different in size.” The two seem to go 
hand in hand, the understanding of either carrying with it an 
equally ready understanding of the other. And the least that 
can be said is that, until a clarification or at least a criterion, 
other than intuitive insight, of difference of meaning is supplied, 
one is hardly entitled to invoke it in arguments against sameness 
of meaning, especially if such arguments are based, as they have 
been, on the apparent lack of either a clarification or a criterion 
for synonymy. 

(b) It is impossible ever to explicate the notion of the sameness of 


10 Op. cit., p. 27. 
1 Op. cit., pp. 69, 71; cf. Quine, op. cit., p. 21. 
12 Op. cit., p. 320. 
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anything whatever or to supply a criterion for it which is not empty in 
its appeal to the sameness of something else, itself in need of a criterion. 
I remarked earlier that the crucial difficulties which have been 
discovered in the notion of synonymy are in fact duplicated 
outside philosophy—in all the sciences, for instance—though no 
one has yet suggested that such everyday concepts of science as 
are riddled with these difficulties be banished to the limbo of 
myths, dogmas, and articles of faith. 

This point can be brought out, I believe, by the following 
illustration. 

Suppose a chemist asserts two solutions to have the same color, 
introducing the term ‘“‘synchromous” to designate just that 
relationship. We shall argue, then, that although we have no 
difficulty understanding him when he asserts that certain things 
differ in color, and although, like him, we can pick these out, 
simply by their appearances, we nevertheless do not understand 
this notion of sameness of color; and we insist that he clarify this. 
Now if this is any real challenge or doubt, the most obvious 
way to meet it would be to point out that, since we understand 
‘color’ and also (apparently intuitively) the notion of “different 
color,” we should have no special trouble with the negation of 
this latter, viz., ‘“‘not different in color,”’ and that this is precisely 
what is meant by “‘synchromous.” But of course we do not 
understand this, and beyond this appeal to an intuitive grasp 
of sameness or difference, which we automatically reject, it 
should be clear that neither the chemist nor anyone else can 
help us. 

It would not help our understanding, for instance, to try 
explicating ‘“‘sameness of color” in terms of “‘sameness of wave 
length,” for apart from any other difficulties in this, so long as 
we do not even understand the expression “same color,” it is 
hardly likely that we will understand “‘same wave length’ any 
better; not merely because it is a technical term of science, but 
because, since we do understand “‘color,” it is precisely this 
recurring notion of sameness which we find unintelligible. 

Despairing, then, of any explication of ‘“‘synchromous,”’ might 
we not at least ask our scientist to supply some criterion for picking 
it out? 
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Evidently not. For it would, in the first place, be exceedingly 
feeble for him to offer, as his criterion, that certain of his solutions 
simply appear to be of the same color. We can indeed see the 
colors, but we can hardly be expected to see, by any intuitive 
grasp, what he mysteriously calls sameness of color; and besides, 
we are already resolved to reject intuitive apprehension as a 
criterion for anything. Rejecting this, then (though it is un- 
doubtedly the criterion that everyone naively employs), will we 
be any better off if he proposes, not as an explication this time 
but at least as a criterion, the sameness of wave length? Clearly 
not, for we would want to know by what right he asserts same- 
ness of color between things that turn out merely to reflect the 
same wave length. Moreover, there would be an obvious circle 
here, as we can explain to him that no one could have discovered 
this alleged correlation between wave length and color without 
some antecedent criterion for sameness of color; more par- 
ticularly, if we wanted to argue that two objects reflecting the 
same wave lengths nevertheless appeared to us to be of different 
colors, and that his criterion is therefore defective, he could only 
argue against us by begging the question, i.e., by just reaffirming 
that very criterion which we have thus called into question. 

Nor is this the worst of it. For even if such difficulties as these 
were overlooked, and we provisionally allowed the chemist this 
criterion, we would really have got nowhere; because we would 
now need still another criterion for sameness of wave length, no 
less than for synchromy, and the whole process would repeat 
itself. If we were offered, as the needed criterion for this, the 
sameness of readings on a set of instruments, or sameness of 
position in a spectrum, or anything else whatever, we would be 
back exactly where we started, entangled in the notion of 
‘sameness,’ having no idea what it means and still needign a 
criterion for distinguishing its presence. 

These difficulties, it is plain, which are exactly those that 
have been found in the notion of the sameness of meaning of 
words, repeat themselves endlessly. Any explication that is 
offered, at any stage, is automatically rendered unintelligible, 
and any crilerion that is given, at any stage, can always be 
rejected as arbitrary and is automatically rendered worthless 
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by its circularity, i.e., by its resting on some prior criterion of 
sameness, when it is precisely the sameness of things that is in 
question. 

These remarks bring to light another inconsistency, or some- 
thing very near to it, in the pragmatic arguments. It is that, 
while their authors boggle at the notion of sameness of meaning, 
some of them even declaring it unintelligible, and all of them 
insisting that some clear criterion other than intuitive under- 
standing is needed before anyone has a right to assert it, they 
have no difficulty in discerning, without the help either of 
analyses or criteria, the sameness of a great many other things, 
some of which are evidently in no better position than synonymy. 
They have no trouble with sameness of words, for instance, and 
are, moreover, able to discern instances of this relationship 
with no stated criterion at all—that is, apparently, intuitively. 
Thus, they recognize that in expressions of the sort “‘A rose is a 
rose’ the same word occurs twice or, perhaps more precisely, 
that there occur two words (ink marks) which are exactly alike. 
But how do we know that they are the same? By their shapes, 
no doubt; but this means, by the sameness of their shapes. And 
how do we discover this? How, that is, in addition to perceiving 
the words themselves, do we also discover that relationship 
between them, designated by “same shape’? What is our 
criterion for it? There plainly is none, other than an intuitive 
apprehension of their sameness. And in fact, as was seen before, 
there could be none, which did not at least presuppose the 
intuited sameness of something else (like sameness of measure- 
ments), no more apparent than the sameness of the things in 
question. 

The difficulties which the pragmatists find in the view of 
synonymy are, then, duplicated not only in the sciences, but in 
the very principles to which they appeal in attacking that view. 
Or, to stress the other side, there appear to remain no special 
difficulties in the position of one who perceives, by inspection, 
not only the sameness or difference in shape between two words, 
but also the sameness or difference, in well-understood contexts, 
of meaning. If there is no criterion for the one, so also there 
is none for the other; and if the intuitive understanding by 
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which one grasps the one is mysterious, as it doubtless is, it is 
surely no more or less so than the similar intuitive understanding 
by which he grasps the other. 

The use of the notion of sameness of word is no special case 
in the pragmatic writings. Quine, for instance, has said that he 
would understand synonymy if some behavioristic criterion were 
given; but this would assume that we can pick out cases of 
the same behavior—which, while doubtless true, nevertheless 
lands us back in the very problems he found in synonymy. 

More remarkable, however, is Goodman’s position. For 
Goodman, unlike the others, does formulate a criterion for 
synonymy, his view being that two words are synonymous if 
and only if (i) their extensions are the same, and (ii) the ex- 
tensions of all compounds in which they figure are the same. 
These are called, respectively, their primary and secondary 
extensions. The application of this criterion yields the result 
that there are no two or more different expressions synonymous 
with one another; but it nevertheless permits us to assert similar- 
ity of meaning, to the extent that the primary and secondary 
extensions of two or more words are the same, i.e., overlap. 

But is ‘‘sameness of extension” any more clear, or less in need 
of a criterion, than simply “sameness of meaning’? How does 
anyone decide, after all, whether two words “‘apply to the same 
things”? One might, perhaps, try observing linguistic behavior, 
as Goodman in one place seems to suggest,’* but this would 
only help if we had some way of deciding, other than by insight 
or understanding, that those whose behavior we observed were 
speaking the same language. Further, it would be impossible 
to get much of a sampling of behavior for such words as “‘uni- 
corn picture” and “centaur picture,” which are the author’s 
preferred examples, since these words are almost never used and 
might in fact be applied to all sorts of things by ignorant people. 


3 According to White, ibid., Moreland Perkins and Irving Singer have 
formulated what they take to be a behavioristic criterion, viz., that ‘‘ two state- 
ments are to be understood as synonymous for person A at time 7 if his testing 
procedures are the same for the two statements” (‘‘Analyticity,” ournal of 
Philosophy, XLVUII [1951], 490-491). But this only transfers the problem to 
‘same testing procedure.” 


4 Op. cit., p. 69. 
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But worst of all, such a procedure would only pass the difficulties 
along from ‘‘sameness of meaning”’ to ‘sameness of extension,” 
then to “sameness of language’? and ‘‘sameness of behavior,” 
when these latter are no less in need of criteria than the others. 

Now Goodman says, in this connection, that some words apply 
to some things, others to other things, and that’s all there is to 
it; “desk” and “‘chair,” for instance, ‘‘apply to different objects,” 
and it is just idle to ask why. The extensions of terms are, in 
other words, simply ultimate facts, which we either understand 
or fail to understand. This is doubtless correct; one does simply 
understand the extensions of these words to be different, as by 
the same intuitive grasp one perceives the fact that most people 
do apply them to different objects. But this position, again, has 
no special advantage over that of a philosopher who wants to 
maintain that by a similar understanding we either see or fail 
to see what words have, and what ones have not, sameness of 
meaning in well-understood contexts. 

(c) It is impossible, owing to the peculiar nature of understanding, 
to give any criterion either for sameness or for difference of meaning. 
This point is considered last, because it inevitably raises the 
controversial side issue of a criterion of meaning. It can, how- 
ever, be briefly made just by neglecting the side issue. 

First, then, it is a truism that an expression is meaningful, 
only if it can be understood. Many words of Spanish, as well as 
many of those used by post-Hegelian idealists, are meaningless 
to me, i.e., I do not understand them. 

Secondly, it is another truism, involved in the first, that 
meaningfulness is a peculiarly relative term, like ‘‘near’? and 
“far,” “uncle” and “‘aunt,” being, in this case, always relative 
to some person or class of persons. The word “‘chat,”’ for instance, 
has a clear meaning for most Frenchmen, who apply it to cats, 
another meaning for most Englishmen, and probably no meaning 
to Russians. Considered in isolation, it neither has meaning 
nor lacks it, much less has it this or that particular meaning. 

Hence, to say that an expression has a meaning is at least 
to say that it can be understood by someone; to say it has no 


5 Ibid., p. 71. 
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meaning—is meaningless—is at least to say, rightly or wrongly, 
that someone (ordinarily the speaker) cannot understand it, 
perhaps that no one can." 

Now, it is characteristic of those endorsing the pragmatic 
thesis to say they do not understand the expression “‘is synonymous 
with,”’ and White even doubts that anyone understands it, though 
they may indeed think they do.” 

Suppose, then, that someone who adheres to this view were 
asked how he knows that he does not understand that expression 
and, again, how he knows that he does understand, “has a 
different meaning.”’ Now this would evidently be an idle 
question—as idle as demanding a criterion by which one can 
henceforth decide whether he is, say, disappointed or elated. 
There just is no criterion for understanding, or for failing to 
understand, some expression, over and above that very under- 
standing or the failure of it; one either understands, or he does 
not. Of course one might misunderstand, but that is in itself a 
way of understanding or finding meaningful, viz., understanding 
a word in one sense when it is intended to have another. (Thus, 
if I wrote “chats” for a Frenchman, he would probably under- 
stand it or find it meaningful, for he would understand me to be 
referring to cats—but he would thereby misunderstand.) 

If, then, there is no criterion which one needs or could possibly 
use in order to discover whether he does or does not understand 
an expression—which seems too obvious to insist upon, es- 
pecially since such a criterion would itself need to be understood 
—then we can hardly expect any criterion for deciding whether 
two or more expressions have the same or different meanings, 
since they will be the same or different in meaning if and only 
if they are so understood, and not thus misunderstood. Or, to put 


16 This statement (which says “‘at least,”’ not ‘‘at most’) is not intended as a 
criterion for meaningfulness, although it does formulate, whether usefully or 
not, a condition which any proposed criterion would obviously have to meet. 

Op. cit., p. 17. White’s doubt that anyone understands this expression, 
though they may think they do, is astonishing. It is parallel with asserting, as 
no one ever has, that even though they may think they do, no one really 
knows the difference between, say, being elated and being saddened—since 
the difference has not been satisfactorily described, nor has a workable criterion 
for either yet been formulated. 
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the same point in another way, if the pragmatist can demand 
some criterion for sameness of meaning, then we can equally ask 
him by what criterion he decides whether he does or does not 
understand this or that expression, such as “same in meaning” 
or “‘different in meaning.” He will indeed wait forever for our 
compliance with his demand, but so also, we shall have to wait 
forever for his compliance with ours—meanwhile reminding 
ourselves that no apparent philosophical significance attaches 
to either failure. 
RICHARD TAYLOR 


Brown University 
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WITTGENSTEIN’S 
PHILOSOPHICAL INVESTIGATIONS ! 


Ein Buch ist ein Spiegel; wenn ein Affe hinein- 
guckt, so kann freilich kein Apostel heraussehen. 
LICHTENBERG 


AN ATTEMPT to summarize the Investigations would be neither 
successful nor useful. Wittgenstein compressed his thoughts to the 
point where further compression is impossible. What is needed is 
that they should be unfolded and the connections between them traced 
out. A likely first reaction to the book will be to regard it as a puzzling 
collection of reflections that are sometimes individually brilliant, but 
possess no unity, present no system of ideas. In truth the unity is there, 
but, alas, it cannot be perceived without strenuous exertion. Within the 
scope of a review the connectedness can best be brought out, I think, 
by concentrating on some single topic—in spite of the fact that there 
are no separate topics, for each of the investigations in the book 
crisscrosses again and again with every other one. In the following I 
center my attention on Wittgenstein’s treatment of the problem of how 
language is related to inner experiences—to sensations, feelings, and 
moods. This is one of the main inquiries of the book and perhaps the 
most difficult to understand. I am sufficiently aware of the fact that 
my presentation of this subject will certainly fail to portray the sub- 
tlety, elegance, and force of Wittgenstein’s thinking and will probably, 
in addition, contain positive mistakes. 

References to Part I will be by paragraph numbers, e.g. (207), and 
to Part II by page numbers, e.g. (p. 207). Quotations will be placed 
within double quotation marks. 


Private language. Let us see something of how Wittgenstein attacks what 
he calls “‘the idea of a private language.” By a “‘private’”’ language is 
meant one that not merely is not but cannot be understood by anyone 


1 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations; German and English 
in facing pages; English translation by G. E. M. Anscombe (New York, 1953). 
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other than the speaker. The reason for this is that the words of this 
language are supposed to “refer to what can only be known to the 
person speaking; to his immediate private sensations” (243). What is 
supposed is that I “‘assoctate words with sensations and use these names 
in descriptions” (256). I fix my attention on a sensation and estab- 
lish a connection between a word and the sensation (258). 

It is worth mentioning that the conception that it is possible and 
even necessary for one to have a private language is not eccentric. 
Rather it is the view that comes most naturally to anyone who philoso- 
phizes on the subject of the relation of words to experiences. The idea 
of a private language is presupposed by every program of inferring or 
constructing the ‘external world’ and ‘other minds.’ It is contained in 
the philosophy of Descartes and in the theory of ideas of classical 
British empiricism, as well as in recent and contemporary pheno- 
menalism and sense-datum theory. At bottom it is the idea that there 
is only a contingent and not an essential connection between a sensation 
and its outward expression—an idea that appeals to us all. Such 
thoughts as these are typical expressions of the idea of a private lan- 
guage: that I know only from my own case what the word ‘pain’ 
means (293, 295); that I can only believe that someone else is in pain, 
but I know it if I am (303); that another person cannot have my pains 
(253); that I can undertake to call this (pointing inward) ‘pain’ in the 
future (263); that when I say ‘I am in pain’ I am at any rate justified 
before myself (289). 

In order to appreciate the depth and power of Wittgenstein’s assault 
upon it you must partly be its captive. You must feel the strong grip 
of it. The passionate intensity of Wittgenstein’s writing is due to the 
fact that he lets this idea take possession of him, drawing out of him- 
self the thoughts and imagery by which it is expressed and defended— 
and then he subjects those thoughts and pictures to fiercest scrutiny. 
What is written down represents both a logical investigation and a 
great philosopher’s struggle with his own thoughts. The logical investi- 
gation will be understood only by those who duplicate the struggle in 
themselves. 

One consequence to be drawn from the view that I know only from 
my own case what, say, ‘tickling’ means is that “I know only what J 
call that, not what anyone else does” (347). I have not learned what 
‘tickling’ means, I have only called something by that name. Perhaps 
others use the name differently. This is a regrettable difficulty; but, 
one may think, the word will still work for me as a name, provided that 
I apply it consistently to a certain sensation. But how about ‘sensation’? 
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Don’t I know only from my own case what that word means? Perhaps 
what I call a ‘sensation’ others call by another name? It will not help, 
says Wittgenstein, to say that although it may be that what I have is not 
what others call a ‘sensation,’ at least I have something. For don’t I 
know only from my own case what ‘having something’ is? Perhaps my 
use of those words is contrary to common use. In trying to explain 
how I gave ‘tickling’ its meaning, I discover that I do not have the 
right to use any of the relevant words of our common language. 
“So in the end when one is doing philosophy one gets to the point 
where one would like just to emit an inarticulate sound”’ (261). 

Let us suppose that I did fix my attention on a pain as I pronounced 
the word ‘pain’ to myself. I think that thereby I established a connec- 
tion between the word and the sensation. But I did not establish a 
connection if subsequently I applied that word to sensations other 
than pain or to things other than sensations, e.g., emotions. My private 
definition was a success only if it led me to use the word correctly 
in the future. In the present case, ‘correctly’ would mean ‘consistently 
with my own definition’; for the question of whether my use agrees 
with that of others has been given up as a bad job. Now how is it to be 
decided whether I have used the word consistently? What will be the 
difference between my having used it consistently and its seeming to 
me that I have? Or has this distinction vanished? ‘Whatever is going 
to seem right to me is right. And that only means that here we can’t 
talk about ‘right’” (258). If the distinction between ‘correct’ and 
‘seems correct’ has disappeared, then so has the concept correct. It 
follows that the ‘rules’ of my private language are only impressions 
of rules (259). My impression that I follow a rule does not confirm 
that I follow the rule, unless there can be something that will prove 
my impression correct. And the something cannot be another im- 
pression—for this would be “‘as if someone were to buy several copies 
of the morning paper to assure himself that what it said was true” 
(265). The proof that I am following a rule must appeal to something 
independent of my impression that I am. If in the nature of the case there 
cannot be such an appeal, then my private language does not have 
rules, for the concept of a rule requires that there be a difference be- 
tween ‘He is following a rule’ and ‘He is under the impression that 
he is following a rule’—just as the concept of understanding a word 
requires that there be a difference between ‘He understands this word’ 
and ‘He thinks that he understands this word’ (cf. 269). 

‘Even if I cannot prove and cannot know that I am correctly follow- 
ing the rules of my private language,’ it might be said, ‘still it may be 
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that I am. It has meaning to say that I am. The supposition makes sense: 
you and I understand it.’ Wittgenstein has a reply to this (348-353). We 
are inclined to think that we know what it means to say ‘It is five 
o’clock on the sun’ or ‘This congenital deaf-mute talks to himself 
inwardly in a vocal language’ or ‘The stove is in pain.’ These sentences 
produce pictures in our minds, and it seems to us that the pictures tell 
us how to apply them—that is, tell us what we have to look for, what 
we have to do, in order to determine whether what is pictured is the 
case. But we make a mistake in thinking that the picture contains in 
itself the instructions as to how we are to apply it. Think of the picture 
of blindness as a darkness in the soul or in the head of the blind man 
(424). There is nothing wrong with it as a picture. “But what is its 
application?” What shall count for or against its being said that this 
or that man is blind, that the picture applies to him? The picture 
doesn’t say. If you think that you understand the sentence ‘I follow the 
rule that this is to be called “‘pain’”’’ (a rule of your private language), 
what you have perhaps is a picture of yourself checking off various 
feelings of yours as either being this or not. The picture appears to 
solve the problem of how you determine whether you have done the 
‘checking’ right. Actually it doesn’t give you even a hint in that 
direction; no more than the picture of blindness provides so much as a 
hint of how it is to be determined that this or that man is blind (348- 
353> 422-426, p- 184). 

One will be inclined to say here that one can simply remember this 
sensation and by remembering it will know that one is making a 
consistent application of its name. But will it also be possible to have 
a false memory impression? On the private-language hypothesis, what 
would show that your memory impression is false—or true? Another 
memory impression? Would this imply that memory is a court from 
which there is no appeal? But, as a matter of fact, that is not our 
concept of memory. 


Imagine that you were supposed to paint a particular colour “‘C,” which was 
the colour that appeared when the chemical substances X and Y combined.— 
Suppose that the colour struck you as brighter on one day than on another; 
would you not sometimes say: ‘‘I must be wrong, the colour is certainly the 
same as yesterday’? This shews that we do not always resort to what memory 
tells us as the verdict of the highest court of appeal [56]. 


There is, indeed, such a thing as checking one memory against an- 
other, e.g., I check my recollection of the time of departure of a train 
by calling up a memory image of how a page of the time-table looked— 
but “this process has got to produce a memory which is actually 
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correct. If the mental image of the time-table could not itself be tested 
for correctness, how could it confirm the correctness of the first mem- 
ory?” (265). 

If I have a language that is really private (i.e., it is a logical im- 
possibility that anyone else should understand it or should have any 
basis for knowing whether I am using a particular name consistently), 
my assertion that my memory tells me so and so will be utterly empty. 
‘My memory’ will not even mean—my memory impression. For by a 
memory impression we understand something that is either accurate 
or inaccurate; whereas there would not be, in the private language, any 
conception of what would establish a memory impression as correct, 
any conception of what ‘correct’ would mean here. 


The same. One wants to say, ‘Surely there can’t be a diffitulty in know- 
ing whether a feeling of mine is or isn’t the same as the feeling I now 
have. I will call this feeling ‘‘pain” and will thereafter call the same 
thing “pain”? whenever it occurs. What could be easier than to follow 
that rule?? To understand Wittgenstein’s reply to this attractive pro- 
posal we must come closer to his treatment of rules and of what it is 
to follow a rule. (Here he forges a remarkably illuminating connection 
between the philosophy of psychology and the philosophy of mathe- 


matics.) Consider his example of the pupil who has been taught to 


write down a cardinal number series of the form ‘o, n, 2r, gn... 
at an order of the form ‘-++n,’ so that at the order ‘+1’ he writes down 
the series of natural numbers (185). He has successfully done exercises 
and tests up to the number 1,000. We then ask him to continue the 
series ‘+2’ beyond 1,000; and he writes 1,000, 1,004, 1,008, 1,012. 
We tell him that this is wrong. His instructive reply is, ‘““But I went on 
in the same way” (185). There was nothing in the previous explan- 
ations, examples and exercises that made it impossible for him to regard 
that as the continuation of the series. Repeating those examples and 
explanations won’t help him. One must say to him, in effect, “That 
isn’t what we call going on in the same way.’ It is a fact, and a fact of 
the kind whose importance Wittgenstein constantly stresses, that it is 
natural for human beings to continue the series in the manner 1,002, 
1,004, 1,006, given the previous training. But that is merely what it 
is—a fact of human nature. 

One is inclined to retort, ‘Of course he can misunderstand the 
instruction and misunderstand the order ‘+2’; but if he understands it 
he must go on in the right way.’ And here one has the idea that “The 
understanding itself is a state which is the source of the correct use” 
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(146)—that the correct continuation of the series, the right appli- 
cation of the rule or formula, springs from one’s understanding of the 
rule. But the question of whether one understands the rule cannot be 
divorced from the question of whether one will go on in that one par- 
ticular way that we call ‘right.’ The correct use is a criterion of under- 
standing. If you say that knowing the formula is a state of the mind 
and that making this and that application of the formula is merely 
a manifestation of the knowledge, then you are in a difficulty: for you 
are postulating a mental apparatus that explains the manifestations, 
and so you ought to have (but do not have) a knowledge of the con- 
struction of the apparatus, quite apart from what it does (149). You 
would like to think that your understanding of the formula determines 
in advance the steps to be taken, that when you understood or meant 
the formula in a certain way “‘your mind as it were flew ahead and 
took all the steps before you physically arrived at this or that one” 
(188). But how you meant it is not independent of how in fact you use 
it. ‘We say, for instance, to someone who uses a sign unknown to us: 
‘If by ‘x!2’ you mean x’, then you get this value for y, if you mean 2x, 
that one!—Now ask yourself: how does one mean the one thing or the 
other by ‘x!2’?” (190). The answer is that his putting down this value 
for y shows whether he meant the one thing and not the other: “‘ That 
will be how meaning it can determine the steps in advance”’ (190). How 
he meant the formula determines his subsequent use of it, only in the 
sense that the latter is a criterion of—how he meant it. 

It is easy to suppose that when you have given a person the order 
‘Now do the same thing,’ you have pointed out to him the way to go 
on. But consider the example of the man who obtains the series 1, 3, 5, 
7... by working out the formula 2x+1 and then asks himself, “Am 
I always doing the same thing, or something different every time?” 
(226). One answer is as good as the other; it doesn’t matter which he 
says, so long as he continues in the right way. If we could not observe 
his work, his mere remark ‘I am going on in the same way’ would 
not tell us what he was doing. If a child writing down a row of 2’s ob- 
tained ‘2, 2, 2’ from the segment ‘2, 2’ by adding ‘2’ once, he might 
deny that he had gone on in the same way. He might declare that it 
would be doing the same thing only if he went from ‘2, 2’ to ‘2, 2, 2, 2’ 
in one jump, i.e., only if he doubled the original segment (just as it 
doubled the original single ‘2’). That could strike one as a reasonable 
use of ‘same.’ This connects up with Wittgenstein’s remark: “If you 
have to have an intuition in order to develop the series 1 234... 
you must also have one in order to develop the series 2 222...” 
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(214). One is inclined to say of the latter series, ‘Why, all that is 
necessary is that you keep on doing the same thing.’ But isn’t this just 
as true of the other series? In both cases one has already decided what 
the correct continuation is, and one calls that continuation, and no 
other, ‘doing the same thing.’ As Wittgenstein says: “One might say 
to the person one was training: ‘Look, I always do the same thing: 
I...” (223). And then one proceeds to show him what ‘the same’ 
is. If the pupil does not acknowledge that what you have shown him 
is the same, and if he is not persuaded by your examples and explana- 
tions to carry on as you wish him to—then you have reached bed- 
rock and will be inclined to say ‘“This is simply what I do” (217). You 
cannot give him more reasons than you yourself have for proceeding 
in that way. Your reasons will soon give out. And then you will pro- 
ceed, without reasons (211). 


Private rules. All of this argument strikes at the idea that there can be 
such a thing as my following a rule in my private language—such a 
thing as naming something of which only I can be aware, ‘pain,’ and 
then going on to call the same thing, ‘pain,’ whenever it occurs. 
There is a charm about the expression ‘same’ which makes one think 
that there cannot be any difficulty or any chance of going wrong in 


deciding whether A is the same as B—as if one did not have to be shown 
what the ‘same’ is. This may be, as Wittgenstein suggests, because we 
are inclined to suppose that we can take the identity of a thing with 
itself as “‘an infallible paradigm” of the same (215). But he destroys 
this notion with one blow: ““Then are two things the same when they 
are what one thing is? And how am I to apply what the one thing shows 
me to the case of two things?” (215). 

The point to be made here is that when one has given oneself the 
private rule ‘I will call this same thing “pain”? whenever it occurs,’ 
one is then free to do anything or nothing. That ‘rule’ does not point 
in any direction. On the private-language hypothesis, no one can 
teach me what the correct use of ‘same’ is. I shall be the sole arbiter of 
whether this is the same as that. What I choose to call the ‘same’ will 
be the same. No restriction whatever will be imposed upon my appli- 
cation of the word. But a sound that I can use as J please is not a word. 

How would you teach someone the meaning of ‘same’? By example 
and practice: you might show him, for instance, collections of the same 
colors and same shapes and make him find and produce them and 
perhaps get him to carry on a certain ornamental pattern uniformly 
(208). Training him to form collections and produce patterns is 
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teaching him what Wittgenstein calls “‘techniques.”” Whether he has 
mastered various techniques determines whether he understands 
‘same.’ The exercise of a technique is what Wittgenstein calls a “prac- 
tice.” Whether your pupil has understood any of the rules that you 
taught him (e.g., the rule: this is the ‘same’ color as that) will be 
shown in his practice. But now there cannot be a ‘private’ practice, 
i.e., a practice that cannot be exhibited. For there would then be no 
distinction between believing that you have that practice and having 
it. ‘Obeying a rule’ is itself a practice. ‘“‘And to think one is obeying a 
rule is not to obey a rule. Hence it is not possible to obey a rule ‘pri- 
vately’; otherwise thinking one was obeying a rule would be the same 
thing as obeying it’ (202. cf. 380). 

If I recognize that my mental image is the ‘same’ as one that I had 
previously, how am I to know that this public word ‘same’ describes 
what I recognize? “‘Only if I can express my recognition in some other 
way, and if it is possible for someone else to teach me that ‘same’ is 
the correct word here’ (378). The notion of the private language 
doesn’t admit of there being ‘some other way.’ It doesn’t allow that my 
behavior and circumstances can be so related to my utterance of the 
word that another person, by noting my behavior and circumstances, 
can discover that my use of the word is correct or incorrect. Can I 
discover this for myself, and how do I do it? That discovery would 
presuppose that I have a conception of correct use which comes from 
outside my private language and against which I measure the latter. 
If this were admitted, the private language would lose its privacy and 
its point. So it isn’t admitted. But now the notion of ‘correct’ use that 
will exist within the private language will be such that if I belzeve 
that my use is correct then it is correct; the rules will be only impressions 
of rules; my ‘language’ will not be a language, but merely the im- 
pression of a language. The most that can be said for it is that I think 
I understand it (cf. 269). 


Sensations of others. The argument that I have been outlining has the 
form of reductio ad absurdum: postulate a ‘private’ language; then de- 
duce that it is not language. Wittgenstein employs another argument 
that is an external, not an internal, attack upon private language. 
What is attacked is the assumption that once I know from my own 
case what pain, tickling, or consciousness is, then I can transfer the 
ideas of these things to objects outside myself (283). Wittgenstein says: 


If one has to imagine someone else’s pain on the model of one’s own, this is 
none too easy a thing to do: for I have to imagine pain which I do not feel 
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on the model of the pain which I do feel. That is, what I have to do is not 
simply to make a transition in imagination from one place of pain to another. 
As, from pain in the hand to pain in the arm. For I am not to imagine that 
I feel pain in some region of his body. (Which would also be possible.) [302] 


The argument that is here adumbrated is, I think, the following: If 
I were to learn what pain is from perceiving my own pain then. I 
should, necessarily, have learned that pain is something that exists 
only when 7 feel pain. For the pain that serves as my paradigm of 
pain (i.e., my own) has the property of existing only when J feel it. 
That property is essential, not accidental; it is nonsense to suppose 
that the pain I feel could exist when I did not feel it. So if I obtain 
my conception of pain from pain that I experience, then it will be part 
of my conception of pain that J am the only being that can experience 
it. For me it will be a contradiction to speak of another’s pain. This strict 
solipsism is the necessary outcome of the notion of private language. 
I take the phrase “this is none too easy”’ to be a sarcasm. 

One is tempted at this point to appeal to the ‘same’ again: ‘‘But 
if I suppose that someone has a pain, then I am simply supposing that 
he has just the same as I have so often had” (350). I will quote Witt- 
genstein’s brilliant counterstroke in full: 


That gets us no further. It is as if I were to say: “You surely know what 
‘It is 5 o’clock here’ means; so you also know what ‘It’s 5 o’clock on the sun’ 
means. It means simply that it is just the same time there as it is here when it is 
5 o’clock.”—The explanation by means of identity does not work here. For I 
know well enough that one can call 5 o’clock here and 5 o’clock there “‘ the 
same time,”’ but what I do not know is in what cases one is to speak of its being 
the same time here and there. 

In exactly the same way it is no explanation to say: the supposition that he 
has a pain is simply the supposition that he has the same as I. For that part 
of the grammar is quite clear to me: that is, that one will say that the stove 
has the same experience as I, if one says: it is in pain and I am in pain [350]. 


Expressions of sensation. Wittgenstein says that he destroys “houses of 
cards” (‘‘Luftgebaiide”: 118) and that his aim is to show one how to 
pass from disguised to obvious nonsense (464). But this is not all he 
does or thinks he does. For he says that he changes one’s way of looking 
at things (144). What is it that he wishes to substitute for that way of 
looking at things that is represented by the idea of private language? 
One would /:ke to find a continuous exposition of his own thesis, 
instead of mere hints here and there. But this desire reflects a mis- 
understanding of Wittgenstein’s philosophy. He rejects the assumption 
that he should put forward a thesis (128). ‘We may not advance any 
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kind of theory” (109). A philosophical problem is a certain sort of 
confusion. It is like being lost; one can’t see one’s way (123). Familiar 
surroundings suddenly seem strange. We need to command a view 
of the country, to get our bearings. The country is well known to us, 
so we need only to be reminded of our whereabouts. ‘“The work of the 
philosopher consists in assembling reminders for a particular purpose” 
(127). “The problems are solved, not by giving new information, but 
by arranging what we have always known” (109). When we describe 
(remind ourselves of) certain functionings of our language, what we 
do must have a definite bearing on some particular confusion, some 
“deep disquietude” (111), that ensnares us. Otherwise our work is 
irrelevant—to philosophy. It is philosophically pointless to formulate 
a general theory of language or to pile up descriptions for their own 
sake. ‘“This description gets its light, that is to say its purpose—from 
the philosophical problems” (109). Thus we may not complain at 
the absence from the Investigations of elaborate theories and classi- 
fications. 

Wittgenstein asks the question “‘How do words refer to sensations?” 
transforms it into the question ““How does a human being learn the 
meaning of the names of sensations’? and gives this answer: ‘‘Words are 
connected with the primitive, the natural expressions of the sensation 
and used in their place. A child has hurt himself and he cries; and then 
the adults talk to him and teach him exclamations and, later, sentences. 
They teach the child new pain-behaviour”’ (244). Wittgenstein must be 
talking about how it is that a human being learns to refer with words 
to his own sensations—about how he learns to use ‘I am in pain’; not 
about how he learns to use ‘He is in pain.’ What Wittgenstein is 
saying is indeed radically different from the notion that I learn what 
‘I am in pain’ means by fixing my attention on a ‘certain’ sensation 
and calling it ‘pain.’ But is he saying that what I do instead is to fix 
my attention on my expressions of pain and call them ‘pain’? Is he 
saying that the word ‘pain’ means crying? “On the contrary: the 
verbal expression of pain replaces crying and does not describe it” 
(244). My words for sensations are used in place of the behavior that is 
the natural expression of the sensations; they do not refer to it. 

Wittgenstein does not expand this terse reminder. He repeats at 
least once that my words for sensations are “tied up with my natural 
expressions of sensation” (256) and frequently alludes to the importance 
of the connection between the language for sensations and the behavior 
which is the expression of sensation (e.g., 288, 271). The following 
questions and objections will arise: 
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(1) What shows that a child has made this ‘tie up’? I take Wittgenstein 
to mean that the child’s utterances of the word for a sensation must, 
in the beginning, be frequently concurrent with some nonverbal, 
natural expression of that sensation. This concomitance serves as the 
criterion of his understanding the word. Later on, the word can be 
uttered in the absence of primitive expressions. (‘It hurts’ can be said 
without cries or winces.) 

(2) In what sense does the verbal expression ‘replace’ the nonverbal 
expression?. In the sense, I think, that other persons will react to 
the child’s mere words in the same way that they previously reacted 
to his nonverbal sensation-behavior; they will let the mere words 
serve as a new criterion of his feelings. 

(3) I feel inclined to object: ‘But has the child learned what the words 
mean? Hasn’t he merely picked up the use of the word from his parents?’ 
My objection probably arises from assimilating the learning of the 
meaning of words to the labeling of bottles—a tendency that is easily 
decried but not easily resisted. ‘Learning ought to consist in attaching 
the right name to the right object,’ I should like to say (cf. 26). The 
example of ‘the beetle in the box’ is pertinent here (see 293). The aim 
of this fantasy is to prove that attending to a private object can have 
nothing to do with learning words for sensations. Suppose you wanted 
to teach a child what a tickling feeling is. You tickle him in the ribs, 
and he laughs and jerks away. You say to him, “That’s what the feeling 
of tickling is.’ Now imagine that he felt something that you can’t know 
anything about. Will this be of any interest to you when you decide 
from his subsequent use of the word ‘tickling’ whether he understands 
it? Others understand the word too. If each one has something that 
only he can know about, then all the somethings may be different. 
The something could even be nothing! Whatever it is, it can have no 
part in determining whether the person who has it understands the 
word. “If we construe the grammar of the expression of sensation on 
the model of ‘object and name’ the object drops out of consideration 
as irrelevant” (293, cf. 304). 

My previous objection could be put like this: the teaching and 
learning of names of sensations cannot stop at the mere expressions of 
sensation; the names must be brought right up to the sensations them- 
selves, must be applied directly to the sensations! Here we can imagine 
Wittgenstein replying, ‘Like what, e.g.?” as he replies to an analogous 
objection in a different problem (191). In what sense is Wittgenstein 
denying that names are applied directly to sensations? Do I have a 
model of what it would be to apply the name ‘directly’? No. I have this 
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picture—that learning the meaning of ‘pain’ is applying the sign ‘pain’ 
to pain itself. I have that picture, to be sure, but what does it teach 
me, what is its “application”? When shall I say that what it pictures 
has taken place, i.e., that someone has learned the meaning of ‘pain’? 
It doesn’t tell me; it is only a picture. It cannot conflict with, cannot 
refute, Wittgenstein’s reminder of what it is that determines whether 
a child has learned the word for a sensation. 

(4) Wittgenstein says that the verbal expressions of sensation can take 
the place of the nonverbal expressions and that in learning the former 
one learns “‘new pain-behavior.’’ This seems to mean that the words 
(and sentences) for sensations are related to sensations in the same way 
as are the primitive expressions of sensations. I am inclined to object 
again. I want to say that the words are used to report the occurrence 
of a sensation and to inform others of it, The natural expressions, on 
the contrary, are not used to inform others; they are not ‘used’ at 
all; they have no purpose, no function; they escape from one. But I 
have oversimplified the difference, because (a) a sentence can be 
forced from one, can escape one’s lips (“My God, it hurts!’), and (b) 
a natural expression of sensation can be used to inform another, e.g., 
you moan to let the nurse know that your pain is increasing (you would 
have suppressed the moan if she hadn’t entered the room), yet the 
moan is genuine. Perhaps my objection comes to this: I don’t learn 
to moan; I do learn the words. But this is the very distinction that is 
made by saying that moaning is a “‘natural,”’ a “‘primitive,”’ expression 
of sensation. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Wittgenstein is saying that the utter- 
ance ‘My leg hurts’ is normally called an ‘expression of sensation.’ (Of 
course it isn’t. For that matter, only a facial expression, not a groan, is 
called an ‘expression of pain.’ But this is of no importance.) He is not 
reporting ordinary usage, but drawing our attention to an analogy 
between the groan of pain and the utterance of those words. The 
important similarity that he is trying to bring to light (here I may 
misinterpret him) is that the verbal utterance and the natural pain- 
behavior are each (as I shall express it) ‘incorrigible.’ A man cannot 
be in error as to whether he is in pain; he cannot say, ‘My leg hurts,’ 
by mistake, any more than he can groan by mistake. It is senseless to 
suppose that he has wrongly identified a tickle as pain or that he 


falsely believes that it is in his leg when in fact it is in his shoulder. 
True, he may be undecided as to whether it is best described as an 
‘ache’ or a ‘pain’ (one is often hard put to give satisfactory descriptions 
of one’s feelings); but his very indecision shows us what his sensation is, 
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i.e., something between an ache and a pain. His hesitant observation, 
‘I’m not sure whether it is a pain or an ache,’ is itself an expression of 
sensation. What it expresses is an indefinite, an ambiguous sensation. 
The point about the incorrigibility of the utterance ‘I’m in pain’ lies 
behind Wittgenstein’s reiterated remark that ‘I know I’m in pain’ and 
‘I don’t know whether I’m in pain’ are both senseless (e.g., 246, 408)? 
Wherever it is meaningless to speak of ‘false belief,’ it is also meaningless 
to speak of ‘knowledge’; and wherever you cannot say ‘I don’t 
know ...’you also cannot say ‘I know... .’ Of course, a philosopher can 
say of me that I know I am in pain. But “What is it supposed to mean— 
except perhaps that I am in pain?” (246). 

There are many ‘psychological’ sentences, other than sentences 
about sensations, that are incorrigible, e.g., the truthful report of a 
dream is a criterion for the occurrence of the dream and, unless some 
other criterion is introduced, “‘the question cannot arise” as to whether 
the dreamer’s memory deceives him (pp. 222-223). If one who has a 
mental image were asked whom the image is of, “‘his answer would be 
decisive,” just as it would be if he were asked whom the drawing 
represents that he has just made (p. 177). When you say, ‘It will stop 
soon,’ and are asked whether you meant your pain or the sound of the 
piano-tuning, your truthful answer is the answer (666-684). 

When Wittgenstein says that learning the words for sensations is 
learning ‘‘new pain-behavior” and that the words “replace” the 
natural expressions, he is bringing to light the arresting fact that my 
sentences about my present sensations have the same logical status 
as my outcries and facial expressions. And thus we are helped to 
‘‘make a radical break with the idea that language always functions 
in one way, always serves the same purpose: to convey thoughts— 
which may be about houses, pains, good and evil, or anything else 
you please” (304). 

This is not to deny that first-person sentences about sensations may, 
in other respects, be more or less like natural expressions of sensation. 
Wittgenstein’s examples of the use of ‘I am afraid’ (pp. 187-188) show 
how the utterance of that sentence can be a cry of fear, a comparison, 
an attempt to tell someone how I feel, a confession, a reflection on my 
state of mind, or something in between. “A cry is not a description. 
But there are transitions. And the words ‘I am afraid’ may approximate 


2 It is interesting to note that as long ago as 1930 Wittgenstein had remarked 
that it has no sense to speak of verifying ‘I have a toothache.’ (See G. E. Moore, 
‘*Wittgenstein’s Lectures in 1930-33,” Mind, n.s., LXIII [January, 1954], 
14.) 
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more, or less, to being a cry. They may come quite close to this and 
also be far removed from it” (p. 189). The words ‘I am in pain’ “may 
be a cry of complaint, and may be something else” (p. 189); and ‘it 
makes me shiver’ may be a “shuddering reaction” or may be said 
“fas a piece of information” (p. 174). If we pursue these hints, it is not 
hard to construct a list of examples of the use of the words ‘My head 
hurts,’ in which the variety is as great as in Wittgenstein’s list for ‘I am 
afraid.’ E.g., compare ‘Oh hell, how my head hurts!’ with ‘If you want 
to know whether to accept the invitation for tonight then I must tell 
you that my head hurts again’. In one case the sentence ‘My head 
hurts’ belongs to an exclamation of pain, not in the other. In saying 
that in both cases it is an ‘expression’ of pain, Wittgenstein stretches 
ordinary language and in so doing illuminates the hidden continuity 
between the utterance of that sentence and—expressions of pain. 


Criterion. That the natural pain-behavior and the utterance ‘It hurts’ 
are each incorrigible is what makes it possible for each of them to be 
a criterion of pain. With some reluctance I will undertake to say a 
little bit about this notion of ‘criterion,’ a most difficult region in 
Wittgenstein’s philosophy. Perhaps the best way to elucidate it is to 
bring out its connection with teaching and learning the use of words. 
“When I say the ABC to myself, what is the criterion of my doing the 


same as someone else who silently repeats it to himself? It might be 
found that the same thing took place in my larynx and in his. (And 
similarly when we both think of the same thing, wish the same, and 
so on.) But then did we learn the use of the words, ‘to say such-and- 
such to oneself,’ by someone’s pointing to a process in the larynx or 
the brain?” (376). Of course we did not, and this means that a physio- 
logical process is not our ‘criterion’ that A said such-and-such to him- 
self. Try to imagine, realistically and in detail, how you would teach 
someone the meaning of ‘saying the ABC silently to oneself.’ This, you 
may think, is merely psychology. But if you have succeeded in bringing 
to mind what it is that would show that he grasped your teaching, that 
he understood the use of the words, then you have elicited the ‘criterion’ 
for their use—and that is not psychology. Wittgenstein exhorts us, 
over and over, to bethink ourselves of how we learned to use this or 
that form of words or of how we should teach it to a child. The pur- 
pose of this is not to bring philosophy down to earth (which it does), 
but to bring into view those features of someone’s circumstances and 
behavior that settle the question of whether the words (e.g., ‘He is 
calculating in his head’) rightly apply to him. Those features consti- 
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tute the ‘criterion’ of calculating in one’s head. It is logically possible 
that someone should have been born with a knowledge of the use of an 
expression or that it should have been produced in him by a drug; 
that his knowledge came about by way of the normal process of teach- 
ing is not necessary. What is necessary is that there should be something 
on the basis of which we judge whether he has that knowledge. To 
undertake to describe this may be called a ‘logical’ investigation, even 
though one should arrive at the description by reflecting on that 
logically inessential process of teaching and learning. 

If someone says, e.g., ‘I feel confident . . .,’ a question can arise as 
to whether he understands those words. Once you admit the unten- 
ability of ‘private ostensive definition’ you will see that there must be a 
behavioral manifestation of the feeling of confidence (579). There must 
be behavior against which his words, ‘I feel confident . . .,’ can be 
checked, if it is to be possible to judge that he does or does not under- 
stand them. Even if you picture a feeling of confidence as an “inner 
process,”’ still it requires “outward criteria” (580). 

Wittgenstein contrasts ‘criterion’ with ‘symptom,’ employing both 
words technically. The falling barometer is a ‘symptom’ that it is rain- 
ing; its looking like that outdoors (think how you would teach the word 
‘rain’ to a child) is the ‘criterion’ of rain (354). A process in a man’s 
brain or larynx might be a symptom that he has an image of red; 
the criterion is ‘‘what he says and does” (377, 376). What makes some- 
thing into a symptom of » is that experience teaches that it is always or 
usually associated with ; that so-and-so is the criterion of » is a matter, 
not of experience, but of “definition” (354). The satisfaction of the 
criterion of y establishes the existence of y beyond question; it repeats 
the kind of case in which we were taught to say ‘y.’ The occurrence of a 
symptom of » may also establish the existence of y ‘beyond question’— 
but in a different sense. The observation of a brain process may make 
it certain that a man is in pain—but not in the same way that his 
pain behavior makes it certain. Even if physiology has established that 
a specific event in the brain accompanies bodily pain, still it could 
happen (it makes sense to suppose) that a man might be in pain with- 
out that brain event occurring. But if the criterion of being in pain is 
satisfied then he must be in pain. Sometimes, and especially in science, 
we change our criteria: ‘“‘what to-day counts as an observed concomitant 
of a phenomenon will to-morrow be used to define it” (79). 

The preceding remarks point up the following question: Do the 
propositions that describe the criterion of his being in pain Jogically 
imply the proposition ‘He is in pain’? Wittgenstein’s answer is clearly 
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in the negative. Pain-behavior is a criterion of pain only in certain 
circumstances. If we come upon a man exhibiting violent pain-behavior, 
couldn’t something show that he is not in pain? Of course. For‘example, 
he is rehearsing for a play; or he has been hypnotized and told, ‘You 
will act as if you are in pain, although you won’t be in pain,’ and 
when he is released from the hypnotic state he has no recollection of 
having been in pain; or his pain-behavior suddenly ceases and he 
reports in apparent bewilderment that it was as if his body had been 
possessed—for his movements had been entirely involuntary, and 
during the ‘seizure’ he had felt no pain; or he has been narrowly missed 
by a car and as soon as a sum for damages has been pressed into his 
hand, his pain-behavior ceases and he laughs at the hoax; or . . ., etc. 
The expressions of pain are a criterion of pain in certain “surroundings,” 
not in others (cf. 584). 

Now one would like to think that one can still formulate a logical 
implication by taking a description of his pain-behavior and con- 
joining it with the negation of every proposition describing one of 
those circumstances that would count against saying he is in pain. 
Surely, the conjunction will logically imply ‘He is in pain’! But this 
assumes there is a fotality of those circumstances such that if none of 
them were fulfilled, and he was also pain-behaving, then he could not 
but be in pain (cf. 183). There is no totality that can be exhaustively 
enumerated, as can the letters of the alphabet. It is quite impossible 
to list six or nine such circumstances and then to say ‘That is all of 
them; no other circumstances can be imagined that would count 
against his being in pain.’ The list of circumstances has no ‘all,’ in 
that sense; the list is, not infinite, but indefinite. Therefore, entailment- 
conditions cannot be formulated; there are none. 

The above thought is hard to accept. It is not in line with our ideal 
of what language should be. It makes the ‘rules’ for the use of ‘He is 
in pain,’ too vague, too loose, not really rules. Wittgenstein has deep 
and difficult things to say about the nature of this ‘ideal’: ‘We want 
to say that there can’t be any vagueness in logic. The idea now absorbs 
us, that the ideal ‘must’ be found in reality. Meanwhile we do not as 
yet see how it occurs there, nor do we understand the nature of this 
‘must.’ We think it must be in reality; for we think we already see 
it there” (101). “The strict and clear rules of the logical structure 
of propositions appear to us as something in the background—hidden 
in the medium of the understanding” (102). ““The more narrowly we 
examine actual language, the sharper becomes the conflict between 
it and our requirement. (For the crystalline purity of logic was, of 
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course, not a result of investigation: it was a requirement.)” (107) What we 
need to do is to remove from our noses the logical glasses through 
which we look at reality (103). We must study the phenomenon of 
language, as it is, without preconceived ideas. One thing this study 
will teach us is that the criteria for the use of third-person psychological 
statements are not related to the latter by an entailment-relation. 

Wittgenstein suggests that propositions describing the fulfillment 
of behavioral criteria are related to third-person psychological state- 
ments in the way that propositions describing sense-impressions are 
related to physical-object statements (compare 486 and p. 180). It 
does not follow from the propositions describing my sense-impressions 
that there is a chair over there (486). The relation cannot be reduced 
to a simple formula (p. 180). Why doesn’t it follow? Wittgenstein does 
not say, but the reason would appear to be of the same sort as in the 
example of ‘He is in pain.’ The propositions describing my sense- 
impressions would have to be conjoined with the proposition that 
I am not looking in a mirror, or at a painted scenery, or at a movie 
film, or . . ., etc. Here too there cannot be an exhaustive enumeration 
of the negative conditions that would have to be added to the descrip- 
tion of sense-impressions if “There’s a chair over there’ were to be 
logically implied. 

The puzzling problem now presents itself: if it does not follow from 
his behavior and circumstances that he is in pain, then how can it 
ever be certain that he is in pain? “I can be as certain of someone else’s 
sensations as of any fact,”’ says Wittgenstein (p. 224). How can this 
be so, since there is not a definite set of six or eight conditions (each of 
which would nullify his pain-behavior) to be checked off as not 
fulfilled? It Jooks as if the conclusion ought to be that we cannot ‘com- 
pletely verify’ that he is in pain. This conclusion is wrong, but it is 
not easy to see why. I comprehend Wittgenstein’s thought here only 
dimly. He says: 

A doctor asks: “How is he feeling?” The nurse says: “‘He is groaning.” A 
report on his behaviour. But need there be any question for them whether 
the groaning is really genuine, is really the expression of anything? Might 
they not, for example, draw the conclusion “If he groans, we must give him 


more analgesic’—without suppressing a middle term? Isn’t the point the 
service to which they put the description of behaviour [p. 179]? 


One hint that I take from this is that there can be situations of real 
life in which a question as to whether someone who groans is pretend- 
ing, or rehearsing, or hypnotized, or . . ., simply does not exist. “Just 
try—in a real case—to doubt someone else’s fear or pain” (303). A 
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doubt, a question, would be rejected as absurd by anyone who knew 
the actual surroundings. ‘But might there not be still further surround- 
ings, unknown to you, that would change the whole aspect of the 
matter?’ Well, we go only so far—and then we are certain. “Doubting 
has an end” (p. 180). Perhaps we can imagine a doubt; but we do not 
take it seriously (cf. 84). Just as it becomes certain to us that there is a 
chair over there, although we can imagine a possible ground of doubt. 
There is a concept of certainty in these language-games only because 
we stop short of what is conceivable. 

“ ‘But, if you are certain, isn’t it that you are shutting your eyes in 
face of doubt?’—They are shut” (p. 224). This striking remark suggests 
that what we sometimes do is draw a boundary around this behavior in 
these circumstances and say, ‘Any additional circumstances that 
might come to light will be irrelevant to whether this man is in pain.’ 
Just as we draw a line and say, ‘No further information will have any 
bearing on whether there is a chair in the corner—that is settled.’ 
If your friend is struck down by a car and writhes with a broken leg, 
you do not think: Perhaps it was prearranged in order to alarm me; 
possibly his leg was anaesthetized just before the ‘accident’ and he 
isn’t suffering at all. Someone could have such doubts whenever another 
person was ostensibly in pain. Similarly: “I can easily imagine someone 
always doubting before he opened his front door whether an abyss 
did not yawn behind it; and making sure about it before he went 
through the door (and he might on some occasion prove to be right) — 
but that does not make me doubt in the same case” (84). 

The man who doubts the other’s pain may be neurotic, may ‘lack a 
sense of reality,’ but his reasoning is perfectly sound. Jf his 
doubts are true then the injured man is not in pain. His reaction is 
abnormal but not illogical. The certainty that the injured man is in 
pain (the normal reaction) ignores the endless doubts that could be 
proposed and investigated. 

And it is important to see that the abnormal reaction must be the 
exception and not the rule. For if someone always had endless doubts 
about the genuineness of expressions of pain, it would mean that he 
was not using any criterion of another’s being in pain. It would mean that 
he did not accept anything as an expression of pain. So what could it 
mean to say that he even had the concept of another’s being in pain? 
It is senseless to suppose that he has this concept and yet always doubts. 


Third-person sensation-sentences. Wittgenstein assimilates first-person, 
not third-person, sensation-sentences to expressions of sensation. | 
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will say one or two things more about his conception of the use of 
third-person sensation-sentences. 

(1) “Only of a living human being and what resembles (behaves like) 
a living human being can one say: it has sensations; it sees; is blind; 
hears; is deaf; is conscious or unconscious” (281). The human body 
and human behavior are the paradigm to which third-person attribu- 
tions of consciousness, sensations, feelings, are related. (The use of 
first-person sensation-sentences is governed by no paradigm.) Thus there 
cannot occur in ordinary life a question as to whether other human 
beings ever possess consciousness, and I can have this question when 
I philosophize only if I forget that I use that paradigm in ordinary 
life. It is by analogy with the human form and behavior that I attribute 
consciousness (or unconsciousness) to animals and fish, the more 
remote the analogy the less sense in the attribution. (Just as it is by 
analogy with our ordinary language that anything is called ‘language’) 
(494). In order to imagine that a pot or a chair has thoughts or sensa- 
tions one must give it, in imagination, something like a human body, 
face, and speech (282, 361). A child says that its doll has stomach- 
ache, but this is a “‘secondary” use of the concept of pain. “Imagine 
a case in which people ascribed pain only to inanimate things; pitied 
only dolls” (282, cf. 385, p. 216)! Wittgenstein means, I think, that 
this is an impossible supposition because we should not want to say 
that those people understood ascriptions of pain. If they did not ever 
show pity for human beings or animals or expect it for themselves, 
then their treatment of dolls would not be pity. 

(2) My criterion of another’s being in pain is, first, his behavior and 
circumstances and, second, his words (after they have been found to 
be connected in the right way with his behavior and circumstances). 
Does it follow that my interest is in his behavior and words, not in 
his pain? Does ‘He is in pain’ mean behavior? In lectures Wittgenstein 
imagined a tribe of people who had the idea that their slaves had no 
feelings, no souls—that they were automatons—despite the fact that 
the slaves had human bodies, behaved like their masters, and even 
spoke the same language. Wittgenstein undertook to try to give sense 
to that idea. When a slave injured himself or fell ill or complained of 
pains, his master would try to heal him. The master would let him 
rest when he was fatigued, feed him when he was hungry and thirsty, 
and so on. Furthermore, the masters would apply to the slaves our 
usual distinctions between genuine complaints and malingering. So 
what could it mean to say that they had the idea that the slaves were 
automatons? Well, they would Jook at the slaves in a peculiar way. 
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They would observe and comment on their movements as if they were 
machines. (‘Notice how smoothly his limbs move.’) They would 
discard them when they were worn and useless, like machines. If a 
slave received a mortal injury and twisted and screamed in agony, no 
master would avert his gaze in horror or prevent his children from 
observing the scene, any more than he would if the ceiling fell on a 
printing press. Here is a difference in ‘attitude’ that is not a matter of 
believing or expecting different facts. 

So in the Investigations, Wittgenstein says, “My attitude towards 
him is an attitude towards a soul. I am not of the opinion that he has 
a soul” (p. 178). I do not believe that the man is suffering who writhes 
before me—for to what facts would a ‘belief’ be related, such that a 
change in the facts would lead me to alter it? I react to his suffering. 
I look at him with compassion and try to comfort him. If I complain 
of headache to someone and he says ‘It’s not so bad,’ does this prove 
that he believes in something behind my outward expression of pain? 
‘His attitude is a proof of his attitude. Imagine not merely the words 
‘I am in pain’ but also the answer ‘It’s not so bad’ replaced by in- 
stinctive noises and gestures” (310). The thought that behind some- 
one’s pain-behavior is the pain itself does not enter into our use of 
‘He’s in pain,’ but what does enter into it is our sympathetic, or un- 
sympathetic, reaction to him. The fact that the latter does enter into 
our use of that sentence (but might not have) gives sense to saying 
that the sentence ‘He is in pain’ does not just mean that his behavior, 
words, and circumstances are such and such—although these are the 
criterion for its use. 

When he groans we do not assume, even tacitly, that the groaning 
expresses pain. We fetch a sedative and try to put him at ease. A 
totally different way of reacting to his groans would be to make exact 
records of their volume and frequency—and do nothing to relieve 
the sufferer! But our reaction of seeking to comfort him does not 
involve a presupposition, for, ““Doesn’t a presupposition imply a doubt? 
And doubt may be entirely lacking” (p. 180). 


Form of life. The gestures, facial expressions, words, and activities 
that constitute pitying and comforting a person or a dog are, I think, 
a good example of what Wittgenstein means by a “form of life.” 
One could hardly place too much stress on the importance of this 
latter notion in Wittgenstein’s thought. It is intimately related to the 
notion “language-game.” His choice of the latter term is meant to 
“‘bring into prominence the fact that the speaking of language is part 
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of an activity, or of a form of life” (23; cf. 19). If we want to understand 
any concept we must obtain a view of the human behavior, the activi- 
ties, the natural expressions, that surround the words for that concept. 
What, for example, is the concept of certainty as applied to predictions? 
The nature of my certainty that fire will burn me comes out in the 
fact that ““Nothing could induce me to put my hand into a flame” 
(472). That reaction of mine to fire shows the meaning of certainty in 
this language-game (474). (Of course, it is different from the concept 
of certainty in, e.g., mathematics. ‘““The kind of certainty is the kind 
of language-game”’ [p. 124].) But is my certainty justified? Don’t I 
need reasons? Well, I don’t normally think of reasons, I can’t produce 
much in the way of reasons, and I don’t feel a need of reasons (cf. 477). 
Whatever was offered in the way of reasons would not strengthen my 
fear of fire, and if the reasons turned out to be weak I still wouldn’t be 
induced to put my hand on the hot stove. 

As far as ‘justification’ is concerned, “‘What people accept as a 
justification—is shewn by how they think and live” (325). If we want 
to elucidate the concept of justification we must take note of what 
people accept as justified; and it is clearly shown in our lives that 
we accept as justified both the certainty that fire will burn and the 
certainty that this man is in pain—even without reasons. Forms of 
life, embodied in language-games, teach us what justification is. As 
philosophers we must not attempt to justify the forms of life, to give 
reasons for them—to argue, for example, that we pity the injured man 
because we believe, assume, presuppose, or know that in addition to 
the groans and writhing, there is pain. The fact is, we pity him! 
*‘What has to be accepted, the given, is—so one could say—forms of 
life” (p. 226). What we should say is: ‘This language-game ts played” 
(654). 

From this major theme of Wittgenstein’s thought one passes easily to 
another major theme—that “Philosophy simply puts everything 
before us, and neither explains nor deduces anything” (126). “It 
leaves everything as it is” (124). 


Strawson’s criticism. Mr. Peter Strawson’s critical notice * of the Jn- 
vestigations contains misunderstandings that might obtain currency. 
To Strawson it appears that, for Wittgenstein, “no word whatever 


* P. F. Strawson, “Critical Notice: Philosophical Investigations,’ Mind, n.s., 
LXIII (January, 1954), 70-99. (References to Strawson will be placed in 
footnotes, references to Wittgenstein will remain in the text.) 
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stands for or names a special experience,” ‘ “no words name sensations 
(or ‘private experiences’); and in particular the word ‘pain’ does 
not.” > Wittgenstein “has committed himself to the view that one 
cannot sensibly be said to recognize or identify anything, unless one 
uses criteria; and, as a consequence of this, that one cannot recognize 
or identify sensations.” ® His “obsession with the expression of pain” 
leads him ‘‘to deny that sensations can be recognized and bear names.” ? 
Wittgenstein is hostile to ‘‘the idea of what is not observed (seen, heard, 
smelt, touched, tasted), and in particular to the idea that what is not 
observed can in any sense be recognized or described or reported”? §— 
although at one place in the book (p. 189) “‘it looks as if he were almost 
prepared to acknowledge”’ that ‘I am in pain’ “may be just a report 
of my sensations.” ® His ‘“‘prejudice against ‘the inner’ ” leads him 
to deny that it is possible for a person to report the words that went 
through his mind when he was saying something to himself in his 
thoughts.'° Strawson attributes Wittgenstein’s errors not only to 
prejudice and, possibly, to ‘“‘the old verificationist horror of a claim 
that cannot be checked,” " but also to various confusions and mud- 
dles.'* 

It is important to see how very erroneous is this account of Wittgen- 
stein. The latter says, ““Don’t we talk about sensations every day, and 
give them names?” and then asks, ““How does a human being learn 
the names of sensations?—of the word ‘pain’ for example?” (244) So 
Wittgenstein does not deny that we name sensations. It is a howler to 
accuse Wittgenstein of “hostility to the idea of what is not observed” 
(“observed” apparently means ‘perceived by one of the five senses’) 
and of “hostility to the idea that what is not observed can in any sense 
be recognized or described or reported.” '8 Dreams and mental pictures 
are not observed, in Strawson’s sense; yet Wittgenstein discusses 
reports of dreams (p. 222; also p. 184) and descriptions of mental pictures 
(e.g., 367). Consider this general remark: ‘“Think how many different 
kinds of things are called ‘description’: description of a body’s position 
by means of its co-ordinates; description of a facial expression; descrip- 
tion of a sensation of touch; of a mood’ (24, my italics). And at many 
places in the Investigations, Wittgenstein gives descriptions of various 
sensations, although sensations are not observed, in Strawson’s sense. 
Strawson’s belief that Wittgenstein thinks that “one cannot sensibly 
be said to recognize or identify anything, unless one uses criteria,”’ 


4P. 83. 5 P. 84. *P. 26. 7? Oy: §P. go. *P. 94. 
=P. ot. uP. oa. 12 See p. 86 and p. 98. 8 P, go. 4 P. 86. 
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is proved false by the remarks about mental images: I have no criterion 
for saying that two images of mine are the same (377); yet there is 
such a thing as recognition here, and a correct use of ‘same’ (378). How 
can it be maintained that Wittgenstein has a prejudice against ‘the 
inner’ when he allows that in our ordinary language a man can write 
down or give vocal expression to his “inner experiences—his feelings, 
moods, and the rest—for his private use” (243)? Wittgenstein does 
not deny that there are inner experiences any more than he denies that 
there are mental occurrences. Indeed, he gives examples of things that 
he calls “‘seelische Vorgange,” e.g., “‘a pain’s growing more or less,” 
and in contrast with which a thing like understanding a word is not, he 
argues, a “‘seelischen Vorgang” (154). Either to deny that such occur- 
rences exist or to claim that they cannot be named, reported, or de- 
scribed is entirely foreign to Wittgenstein’s outlook. For what would 
the denial amount to other than an attempt to “reform language,” 
which is not his concern? It may look as if he were trying to reform 
language, because he is engaged in “‘giving prominence to distinctions 
‘which our ordinary forms of language easily make us overlook”’ (132). 
For example, Wittgenstein suggests that when we think about the 
philosophical problem of sensation the word ‘describe’ tricks us (290). 
Of course he does not mean that it is a mistake to speak of ‘describing’ 
a sensation. He means that the similarity in “‘surface grammar’’ (664) 
between ‘I describe my sensations’ and ‘I describe my room’ may 
mislead, may cause us to fail ‘‘to call to mind the differences between 
the language-games” (290). 

Strawson rightly avers, “To deny that ‘pain’ is the name of a 
(type of) sensation is comparable to denying that ‘red’ is the name of 
a colour.” '§ I suppose that, conversely, to affirm that ‘pain’ is the 
name of a sensation is like affirming that ‘red’ is the name of a color, 
and also that ‘o’ is the name of a number. This classification tells us 
nothing of philosophical interest. What we need to notice is the 
difference between the way that ‘o’ and ‘2,’ say, function, although 
both are ‘names of numbers’ (think how easily one may be tempted to 
deny that o is a number), and the difference between the way ‘red’ and 
‘pain’ function, although both are ‘names.’ “We call very different 
things ‘names’; the word ‘name’ is used to characterize many different 
kinds of use of a word, related to one another in many different ways” 
(38). To suppose that the uses of ‘pain’ and ‘red,’ as names, are alike 
is just the sort of error that Wittgenstein wants to expose. If one 


thinks this, one will want to by-pass the expression of pain and will 
mF. 7. 
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wonder at Wittgenstein’s “‘obsession’”’ with it. Not that Strawson does 
by-pass it, but he seems to attach the wrong significance to it. He 
appears to think that the fact that there is a characteristic pain- 
behavior is what makes possible a common “language of pain,” and he 
seems to imply that if we did not care to have a common language of 
pain each of us would still be able to name and describe his pains in 
“a private language-game,” even if there were no characteristic pain- 
behavior.’® It looks as if he thinks that with his private language he 
could step between pain and its expression, and apply names to the 
bare sensations themselves (cf. 245). 

For Strawson the conception of a private language possesses no 
difficulty. A man “might simply be struck by the recurrence of a 
certain sensation and get into the habit of making a certain mark in a 
different place every time it occurred. The making of the marks would 
help to impress the occurrence on his memory.” ? Just as, I suppose, 
he might utter a certain sound each time a cow appeared. But we 
need to ask, what makes the latter sound a word, and what makes it 
the word for cow? Is there no difficulty here? Is it sufficient that the 
sound is uttered when and only when a cow is present? Of course not. 
The sound might refer to anything or nothing. What is necessary is 
that it should play a part in various activities, in calling, fetching, 
counting cows, distinguishing cows from other things and pictures of 
cows from pictures of other things. If the sound has no fixed place in 
activities (“language-games’’) of this sort, then it isn’t a word for cow. 
To be sure, I can sit in my chair and talk about cows and not be en- 
gaged in any of those activities—but what makes my words refer 
to cows is the fact that I have already mastered those activities; they 
lie in the background. The kind of way that ‘cow’ refers is the kind of 
language-game to which it belongs. If a mark or sound is to be a word 
for a sensation it, too, must enter into language-games, although of a 
very different sort. What sort? Well, such things as showing the loca- 
tion of the sensation, exhibiting different reactions to different intensi- 
ties of stimulus, seeking or avoiding causes of the sensation, choosing 
one sensation in preference to another, indicating the duration of the 
sensation, and so on. Actions and reactions of that sort constitute the 
sensation-behavior. They are the “‘outward criteria” (580) with which 
the sign must be connected if it is to be a sign for a sensation at all, 
not merely if it is to be a sign in a common language. In the mere 
supposition that there is a man who is “struck by the recurrence of a 


16 See pp. 84-88. 7 P. 85. 
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certain sensation” and who gets into the habit of “making a certain 
mark in a different place every time it occurred,” no ground whatever 
has been given for saying that the mark is a sign for a sensation. The 
necessary surroundings have not been supplied. Strawson sees no 
problem here. He is surprised that “Wittgenstein gives himself con- 
siderable trouble over the question of how a man would introduce a 
name for a sensation into this private language.” '* It is as if Strawson 
thought: There is no difficulty about it; the man just makes the mark 
refer to a sensation. How the man does it puzzles Strawson so little 
that he is not even inclined to feel that the connection between the 
name and the sensation is queer, occult (cf. 38)—which it would be, 
to say the least, if the name had no fixed place in those activities and 
reactions that constitute sensation-behavior, for that, and not a magical 
act of the mind, is what makes it refer to a sensation. 

The conception of private language that Wittgenstein attacks is 
not the conception of a language that only the speaker does understand, 
but of a language that no other person can understand (243). Strawson 
thinks that Wittgenstein has not refuted the conception of a private 
language but has only shown that certain conditions must be satisfied 
if a common language is to exist. Strawson appears to believe (I may 
misunderstand him) that each of us not only can have but does have a 
private language of sensations, that if we are to understand one another 
when we speak of our sensations there must be criteria for the use of 
our sensation-words, and that therefore the words with which we refer 
to our sensations must, in addition, contain “allusions” either to 
behavior or to material substances that are “associated’”’ with the 
sensations.'® The allusions must be to things that can be perceived by 
us all. By virtue of this the use of sensation-words can be taught and 
misuses corrected, and so those words will belong to a common lan- 
guage. There is another feature of their use (namely, their reference) 
that cannot be taught. Thus sensation-words will have both a public 
and a private meaning. Strawson’s view appears to be accurately 
characterized by Wittgenstein’s mock conjecture: ‘“‘Or is it like this: 
the word ‘red’ means something known to everyone; and in addition, 
for each person, it means something known only to him? (Or perhaps 
rather: it refers to something known only to him.)” (273) 

But if my words, without these allusions, can refer to my sensations, 
then what is alluded to is only contingently related to the sensations. 
Adding the “allusions to what can be seen and touched” * will not 
help one little bit in making us understand one another. For the 


18 Ibid. =F. 0b: » Ibid. 
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behavior that is, for me, contingently associated with ‘the sensation of 
pain’ may be, for you, contingently associated with ‘the sensation of 
tickling’; the piece of matter that produces in you what you call ‘a 
metallic taste’ may produce in me what, if you could experience it, 
you would call ‘the taste of onions’; my ‘sensation of red’ may be your 
‘sensation of blue’; we do not know and cannot know whether we 
are talking about the same things; we cannot /earn the essential thing 
about one another’s use of sensation-words—namely, their reference. 
The language in which the private referring is done cannot be turned 
into a common language by having something grafted on to it. Private 
language cannot be the understructure of the language we all under- 
stand. It is as if, in Strawson’s conception, the sensation-words were 
supposed to perform two functions—to refer and to communicate. But 
if the reference is incommunicable, then the trappings of allusion will 
not communicate it, and what they do communicate will be irrelevant. 

Strawson’s idea that expressions like ‘jabbing pain,’ ‘metallic 
taste,’ mean something known to everyone and, in addition, for each 
person, refer to something known only to him, is responsible, I believe, 
for his failure to understand Wittgenstein on the topic of recognizing 
and identifying sensations. There is a sense of ‘recognize’ and ‘identify’ 
with respect to which Wittgenstein does deny that we can recognize 
or identify our own sensations, feelings, images. Consider, for example, 
that although a man understands the word ‘alcohol’ he may fail to 
identify the alcohol in a bottle as alcohol, because the bottle is marked 
‘gasoline’ or because the cork smells of gasoline; or, although he under- 
stands ‘rabbit’ and is familiar with rabbits, he may fail to recognize 
a rabbit as a rabbit, taking it for a stump instead; or, he may be in 
doubt and say, ‘I don’t know whether this is alcohol,’ ‘I’m not sure 
whether that is a rabbit or a stump.’ But can a man who understands 
the word ‘pain’ be in doubt as to whether he has pain? Wittgenstein 
remarks: 


If anyone said “I do not know if what I have got is a pain or something else,” 
we should think something like, he does not know what the English word 
*‘pain” means; and we should explain it to him.—How? Perhaps by means of 
gestures, or by pricking him with a pin and saying: “See, that’s what pain is!” 
This explanation, like any other, he might understand right, wrong, or not at 
all. And he will show which he does by his use of the word, in this as in other 
cases. 

If he now said, for example: “Oh, I know what ‘ pain’ means; what I don’t 
know is whether this, that I have now, is pain”—we should merely shake our 
heads and be forced to regard his words as a queer reaction which we have no 
idea what to do with [288]. 
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That a man wonders whether what he has is pain can only mean that 
he does not understand the word ‘pain’; he cannot both understand 
it and have that doubt. Thus there is a sense of ‘identify’ that has no 
application to sensations. One who understands the word ‘alcohol’ 
may fail to identify thts as alcohol or may be in doubt as to its identity 
or may correctly identify it. These possibilities have no meaning in the 
case of pain. There is not over and above (or underneath) the under- 
standing of the word ‘pain’ a further process of correctly identifying 
or failing to identify this as pain. There would be if Strawson’s con- 
ception was right. But there is not, and this is why “That expression 
of doubt [‘Oh, I know what ‘pain’ means; what I don’t know is whether 
this, that I have now, is pain’) has no place in the language-game”’ 
(288). (Strawson does not have, but in consistency should have, an 
inclination to dispute this last remark of Wittgenstein’s).?' The fact 
that there is no further process of identifying a particular sensation is a 
reason why “‘the object drops out of consideration as irrelevant” when 
‘‘we construe the grammar of the expression of sensation on the model 
of ‘object and name’ ”’ (293)—a remark that Strawson misunderstands 
as the thesis that ‘‘no words name sensations.” ” If my use of a sensa- 
tion-word satisfies the normal outward criteria and if I truthfully 
declare that I have that sensation, then I Aave it—there is not a further 
problem of my applying the word right or wrong within myself. If a 
man used the word ‘pain’ in accordance with “the usual symptoms 
and presuppositions of pain” then it would have no sense to suppose 
that perhaps his memory did not retain what the word ‘pain’ refers 
to, “‘so that he constantly called different things by that name” (271). 
If my use of the word fits those usual criteria there is not an added 
problem of whether I accurately pick out the objects to which the 
word applies. In this sense of ‘identify,’ the hypothesis that I identify 
my sensations is ‘“‘a mere ornament, not connected with the mechanism 
at all’ (270). 

It does not follow nor, I think, does Wittgenstein mean to assert 
that there is no proper use of ‘identify’ or ‘recognize’ with sensations. 
He acknowledges a use of ‘recognize’ with mental images, as previously 
noted. It would be a natural use of language, I believe, if someone 
who upon arising complained of an unusual sensation were to say, 
‘Now I can identify it! It is the same sensation that I have when I go 
down in an elevator.’ Wittgenstein, who has no interest in reforming 
language, would not dream of calling this an incorrect use of ‘identify.’ 


21 See p. 85. *'P.. 24. 
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He attacks a philosophical use of the word only, the use that belongs 
to the notion of the private object. In this example of a nonphilosophical 
use, if the speaker employed the rest of the sensation-language as we 
all do, and if his behavior in this case was approximately what it was 
when he was affected by the downward motion of an elevator, then 
his declaration that he was feeling the elevator-sensation would be 
decisive; and also his declaration that it was not the elevator-sensation 
would be decisive. It is out of the question that he should have made a 
mistake in identifying the sensation. His identification of his sensation 
is an expression of sensation (in Wittgenstein’s extended sense of this 
phrase). The identification is ‘incorrigible.’ We have here a radically 
different use of ‘identify’ from that illustrated in the examples of 
alcohol and rabbit. 

The philosophical use of ‘identify’ seems to make possible the 
committing of errors of identification of sensations and inner experi- 
ences. The idea is that my sensation or my image is an object that I 
cannot show to anyone and that I identify it and from it derive its 
description (374). But if this is so, why cannot my identification and 
description go wrong, and not just sometimes but always? Here we are 
in a position to grasp the significance of Wittgenstein’s maneuver: 
“Always get rid of the idea of the private object in this way: assume 
that it constantly changes, but that you do not notice the change 
because your memory constantly deceives you” (p. 207). We are 
meant to see the senselessness of this supposition: for what in the world 
would show that I was deceived constantly or even once? Do I look 
again—and why can’t I be deceived that time, too? The supposition 
is a knob that doesn’t turn anything (cf. 270). Understanding this will 
perhaps remove the temptation to think that I have something that 
I cannot show to you and from which I derive a knowledge of its 
identity. This is what Wittgenstein means in saying that when I 
related to another what I just said to myself in my thoughts “ ‘what 
went on within me’ is not the point at all’ (p. 222). He is not declaring, 
as Strawson thinks, that I cannot report what words went through my 
mind.* He is saying that it is a report “whose truth is guaranteed by 
the special criteria of truthfulness” (p. 222). It is that kind of report. 
So it is not a matter of trying faithfully to observe something within 
myself and of trying to produce a correct account of it, of trying to do 
something at which I might unwittingly fail. 

The influence of the idea of the private object on Strawson’s think- 
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ing is subtly reflected, I believe, in his declaration that a metallic 
taste is ‘“‘quite certainly recognizable and identifiable in itself’? and in 
his remark that “if the question ‘What is the criterion of identity 
here?’ is pushed, one can only answer: ‘Well, the taste itself’ (cf. ‘the 
sensation itself’).”” 4 Strawson realizes that we don’t identify a sensation 
by means of criteria (e.g., a metallic taste by means of the metallic 
material that produces it). He is inclined to add that we identify it by 
‘the sensation itself.” This seems to me to misconstrue the “grammar” 
of ‘identify’ here. It may be to the point to consider again the compari- 
son of colors and sensations. Wittgenstein says, ‘How do I know that 
this colour is red?—It would be an answer to say ‘I have learned 
English’ ” (381). One thing this answer does is to deny that I have 
reasons for saying that this color before me is red. We might put this 
by saying that I identify it as red by ‘the color itself,’ not by anything 
else. The cases of red and pain (or metallic taste) so far run parallel. 
Equally, I don’t have reasons for saying that this color is red or that 
this sensation is pain. But it can happen that I should fail to identify 
this color correctly, even though I have learned English (e.g., the 
moonlight alters its appearance). Here the parallel ends. Nothing can 
alter the ‘appearance’ of the sensation. Nothing counts as mistaking 
its identity. If we assimilate identifying sensations to identifying colors, 
because in neither instance reasons are relevant, we conceal the 
philosophically more important difference. To insist that the parallel 
is perfect, that one identifies sensations in the same sense that one 
identifies colors, is like saying that “‘there must also be something 
boiling in the pictured pot” (297). Identifying one’s own sensation is 
nothing that is either in error or not in error. It is not, in that sense, 
identifying. When i identify my sensation, I do not find out its identity, 
not even from ‘the sensation itself.’ My identification, one could say, 
defines its identity. 4 

We use a man’s identification of his sensation as a criterion of what 
his sensation is. But this is a dependent criterion. We do not isolate it 
from the rest of his behavior. His verbal reports and identifications 
would not be a criterion unless they were grounded in the primitive 
sensation-behavior that is the primary and independent criterion of his 
sensations. If we cut out human behavior from the language-game of 
sensations (which Strawson does in defending the ‘private language- 
game’) one result will be that a man’s identifying a sensation as the 
‘same’ that he had a moment before will no longer be a criterion of 


*P. 86. 
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its being the same. Not only the speaker but no one will have a criterion 
of identity. Consequently, for no one will it have any meaning to 
speak of a man’s being “‘struck by the recurrence of a certain sensation.” * 
I hope that I will be forgiven if I have misunderstood Mr. Strawson. 


Conclusion. 1 have discussed only one strand of this complex, difficult, 
and exciting book. Countless other riches are there: a powerful attack 
upon Wittgenstein’s own Tractatus; deep inquiries into the notions of 
concept and proposition; investigations of naming, thinking, meaning, in- 
tending, understanding, imagining; a remarkable study of seeing as, a 
notion that is important to Gestalt psychology; a revolutionary account 
of the nature of philosophy. All this, and far more, is presented with 
the passion and profundity of genius, in language of never-failing 
force. 


Miss Anscombe is to be warmly congratulated for her most skillful 
and sensitive translation. It is cause for rejoicing that she will translate 
the material for subsequent volumes of Wittgenstein’s works. 


NORMAN MALCOLM 
Cornell University 


25 P. 85, my italics. 





SOME REMARKS 
ON THE ONTOLOGY OF OCKHAM ? 


THE title of this paper is so wildly hyperbolic that it requires ex- 
planation, not to say apology. For one, I know only those fragments 
from Ockham which Professor Ernest Moody published some years 
ago in his well-known book.? For another, even if the whole text 
were easily accessible as, alas, it is not, a contemporary philosopher 
could not hope to make sense out of it simply by reading it. Either he 
must first devote many years to historical studies or he must, as I shall, 
rely on such commentaries as Moody’s. Neither philosophy nor history 
have benefited from the cautious silence which for such reasons 
contemporary philosophers maintain about all but a very few of their 
more remote predecessors. What I am offering here, very incautiously, 
are therefore merely ““SSome Remarks on the Ontology Contained in 
the Occam Fragments Selected and Explicated by Moody.” Titles 
that long have gone out of fashion; hence the inaccurate one I chose. 
Yet the fragments in question are so rich in content and the exegesis 
that accompanies them is so painstaking and, virtually throughout, 
enlightening, that even this modest undertaking may be of some 
interest. It could even be of some relevance to what was, in matter 
of historical fact, the ontology of Ockham. So I shall, for brevity’s 
sake, express myself as if I were actually talking about the latter. 


I 


The following three propositions express some of Ockham’s on- 
tological views. 

(1) The only things that exist are particular things. 

(2) The only things that extst independently are individual substances. 

(3) Particular things are either individual substances or some 
qualities. 
There are five technical terms in these propositions. I italicized each 
of them at its first occurrence. Three need little, if any, explanation. 
To be sure, in a discussion of contemporary issues I would be the last 
to suggest that “‘to exist” and “‘to exist independently” need not be 

1 This paper has had the benefit of the comments of a learned, conscientious’ 
and sympathetic referee. 

2 The Logic of William of Ockham (New York, 1935). All page references are 


to this book, page references followed by footnote references to one of the 
numerous and often very generous fragments. 
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closely examined. Here it suffices to say that they mean what all 
philosophers until about a generation ago meant when they used them 
to assert or deny such things as that physical objects exist, that numbers 
and propositions do not exist, or that what we now call a quality exists 
dependently and not, as do the physical objects that exemplify it, 
independently. As long as one restricts oneself, as I shall, to what the 
medievals called corporeal substances, individual substances are 
simply physical objects, this apple, that book, or, to use some of the 
old illustrations, Plato, hic homo, ille asinus. All this is as plain from the 
text and the exegesis as it is, to my knowledge, uncontroversial. The 
crucial term is “‘quality.” 

First, the qualifying “some” in the third proposition requires 
comment. Not everything we now call a quality is one in this sense. 
There are, at the one end, as it were, the differentiae. As parts of (the 
definitions of) their species they do not, either dependently or in- 
dependently, exist for themselves or, as the phrase was, per se. At the 
other extreme there are, roughly speaking, what many now call defined 
or nonsimple qualities, dispositional properties, and properties im- 
plicitly relational with respect to parts of the substance in which 
they are present (pp. 162-167). These three sorts of things are not 
qualities that exist in the sense of the third proposition. Typical of 
qualities that exist are the classical contraries, say, wetness-dryness, 
heat-coldness. 

The fragments show conclusively, or so at least I am prepared to 
maintain, that for Ockham “‘quality” did not mean what it means to 
us but, rather, what we would call an instance of a quality, as when, 
pointing at a sheet of paper, I say, ‘““This is (an instance of) white 
(or whiteness).”’ If that is correct then it amounts to this. Ockham 
was not trying to maintain that only physical objects exist outside 
of minds. Rather, he maintained that the only things which so exist 
are particular things, physical objects as well as the instances of the 
qualities that are present in them. The point has probably been 
blurred by a change in terminology. Most of us, or at least those among 
us who do not distinguish between “white”? and “‘stone” and “‘white- 
ness” and “stoneness,” call both ‘“‘white’” and “stone’’ universals. 
The medievals called universals only what they also called substantial 
forms, that is, for instance, stoneness, but not whiteness. Now every- 
body knows, of course, how vigorously Ockham denied the existence 
outside of the mind of “‘universals.”” Thus one may be puzzled if one 
finds that he admits the existence, however dependently, of ‘‘qualities”’ 
outside of the mind. The suggested meaning of “‘quality’”’ solves the 
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puzzle. Ockham denied indeed the existence outside of the mind of 
particular things which are not either individual stones or instances 
of whiteness and which could serve as referents of either “‘stone’’ or 
“white.” But this does not commit him to deny the (dependent) exis- 
tence as a res simplex and per se una alia ab substantia (p. 162, n. 1) * of 
an instance of, say, whiteness. Again, the particular acts of the mind 
(conceptus) which are the second intention referents of universals, 
in the new and broader sense of the word, are all alike in that they refer 
indifferently to every one of their respective instances, no matter 
whether they are qualities or, in the old and narrower sense of the 
word, universals. 

It would seem that the fragment just cited furnishes by itself suffi- 
cient evidence for this explication of Ockham’s use of “quality.” 
For good measure I shall cite some more. (a) In one of the few frag- 
ments Moody gives in English, Ockham says that ‘‘of the essence of 
‘this whiteness’ there are at the very least ‘universal whiteness,’ ‘uni- 
versal colour,’ and ‘quality,’ which is the genus generalissimum” (p. 132). 
(b) Ockham argues vigorously against the existence, outside of the 
mind, of particular things other than (groups of or qualities of) indi- 
vidual substances that could serve as the first intention referents of 
terms in the eight predicaments different from substance and quality. 
With respect to numbers, for instance, which are in the predicament 
of quantity, he uses the illustration of a ¢rinitas canum, that is, a trio of 
dogs, asking whether its threeness could exist zn re. We notice first that, 
as Moody prettily explains by means of an analogy with modern 
ideas, what is involved is the threeness of this particular trio and 
not the class of all triples. Since this threeness, if it is to exist, must be 
a particular thing, it would either have to be present wholly in each 
dog or partly in the one, partly in the other, partly in the third. 
Neither alternative is possible for one particular thing (p. 148, n. 1). 
The analogy to quality is perfect. What Ockham here refutes is the 
existence of what we would call, not threeness, but an instance of 
threeness. Speaking of this would-be existent he calls it once, in a 
broader meaning of the term, an accident. We know, of course, that 
some qualities are accidents. Furthermore, the argument is exactly 
the same as that used against universals in an English fragment 
(p. 80). If qualities were what we mean when we speak of a quality, 
it would, therefore, apply equally to them. If, however, the term 
signifies what we call an instance of a quality then it applies no longer. 


3 See also “‘ haec res est calor” in this fragment. 
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For such an instance inheres always in one and only one .particular 
substance. Thus this case lacks the plurality, e.g., in the illustration, 
the trinitas, on which Ockham’s dialectical refutation rests. 

In the remainder of this paper I shall use “‘quality” and “universal 
quality’; the former for what I suggest Ockham meant by it, the 
latter for what we now mean by the former. 


II 


Nothing in Professor Moody’s commentary indicates that when he 
wrote it he was aware of the suggested meaning of “quality.” One 
crucial passage (p. 163) is incompatible with it. As one might expect, 
this is the passage in which Moody defends Ockham against those 
who are puzzled by his admitting the existence of “qualities.” The 
defense fails, fundamentally, I suggest, because Moody speaks there 
about universal qualities, whose nonexistence is indeed the corner- 
stone of Ockham’s ontology. So I shall support the suggested in- 
terpretation by attempting to show that this defense fails because it is 
incompatible with the fragments as well as with what Moody himself 
at other places says about them. This will require two preliminary 
remarks concerning Ockham’s use of the terminists’ distinctions. 

(1) A thing, whether substance or quality, may have many names. 
Take again a white piece of paper. It has at least two, “paper”? and 
‘“‘white,” the one a universal,‘ the other an adjective. Of these two 
only the first, “‘paper,” can, as we would say, be substituted without 
a resulting change in truth value in every true sentence (of demon- 
strative science) for any other name of the substance involved, that 
is, for any other name of my piece of paper. Such names are said to 
signify absolutely. It is easily seen that a universal signifies absolutely 
each of the individual substances which it names indifferently. Not 
so an adjective. “This is square,” for instance, is true about my piece 
of paper, while ‘White is square” is false. (The demonstrative pro- 
noun is considered to be a name.) Such names are said to signify 
connotatively. This is, of course, the doctrine of supposition. Its dis- 
tinctions are as natural as they are necessary if one starts, as the 
medievals did, from a very broad notion of name. This notion, strange 
as it seems to us, follows in turn quite naturally from the Parmenidean 
illusion, which is at the root of so many strange things in philosophy, 
that every occurrence of the copula indicates an identity. 


‘From now on the term is used in its older and narrower sense. For its 
contemporary meaning I shall later use character and character term. 
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But then, how about the quality that is present in my piece of 
paper? Since it exists, a res una per se, though of course dependently, 
there should be a name to signify it absolutely. To serve as this name 
is the function of the abstractum, “‘whiteness,” in contradistinction to 
the concretum, ‘“‘white.”” Furthermore, this is the only purpose of the 
distinction between the abstract and concrete forms of quality terms 
(p. 56; p. 59, n. 1; p. 162, n. 1). To convince ourselves how well 
all this hangs together, we notice that while in our illustration the 
adjective signifies connotatively the piece of paper as well as its white- 
ness, there is nothing at all for it to signify absolutely. In this sense 
‘‘white” is merely a word and requires therefore a definition. Such a 
definition must of course be nominal. So we understand why Ockham 
insists, strangely to us but quite’ naturally from where he stands, that 
the concrete form of an adjective must be nominally defined by means 
of the abstract; “‘white,”’ for instance, as ‘‘something that has whiteness” 
(p. 110, n. 1). We notice finally, for later use, that such phrases as 
‘to exist absolutely” or ‘‘a being in the absolute sense’”’ would make 
no sense at all to Ockham, except perhaps in theology. For “absolute” 
and “connotative” refer only to modes of the signification of terms. To 
distinguish the two modes of existence in things, we had better stick 
to “dependent” and “independent.” For this latter distinction Ockham 
himself does not need special terms. To him, as to all other medieval 
writers, substantia and qualitas connote it beyond all doubt and am- 
biguity. 

(2) Terms signify either divistm or conjunctim. The distinction is 
needed in Ockham’s analysis of the last eight predicaments. His 
thesis is that there are no particular things outside of minds that 
are in any of these predicaments, in that specific sense in which a thing 
can be said to be in a predicament (p. 134, n. 2). For the corresponding 
terms there are, therefore, two possibilities. Either they do not signify 
anything in the first intention, or they signify somehow (aliquo modo) 
groups of particular things (p. 122, n. 1). Take the predicament of 
relation and consider the proposition “This is similar to that.” The 
two pronouns refer to existents, either substances or qualities. (Char- 
acteristically, Ockham’s illustration in this fragment operates with 
qualities, hoc album and illud album. This is further evidence, if such were 
still needed, for our explication of ‘“‘quality.’’) But even in cases where 
the demonstrative pronouns refer to two individual substances, neither 


5 This is the position of the modern “nominalists,” e.g., Locke. See below 
and, also, my “‘ The Problem of Relations in Classical Psychology,” Philosophical 
Quarterly, II (1952). 
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of the two is signified by the relation term, not even connotatively. 
For it does not make sense to say either “This is similar” or “That is 
similar.” The way out is to let the term signify conjunctim, that is, on 
each particular occasion that particular pair of particular things that 
is on this occasion said to be similar (p. 122, n. 1; p. 156, n. 2). The 
abstract term, “similarity,” as in the case of universals the abstract 
term, say, “humanity,” signifies nothing outside of minds. All this is 
completely analogous to the analysis of threeness. It seems to me that 
Ockham’s analysis of numbers and relations offers indeed the easiest 
avenue, least encumbered by antiquarian rubble, to an understanding 
of his critique not only of the eight predicaments but of what one might 
call Porphyry and the Consequences. 

Quality terms, whether abstract or concrete, and universals signify 
existents not in groups but singly. In this respect they are said to 
signify divisim. Consider now the case of a substance in relation and 
the corresponding relation term, say, “father.” The term signifies 
the father conjunctively with the son—somehow. Strictly speaking it 
does not signify the father at all, not even connotatively,® though 
one may be tempted to believe that it does, since in this case ‘“This is 
a father’ makes sense. It is even true. (Notice that the Latin ‘Hic 
est pater” misses the nuance of the indefinite article.) If one yields to 
the temptation, one’s thought becomes blurred. By the way, I found 
no fragment in which Ockham himself says any such thing as, say, 
that “‘father” signifies some men connotatively. The best protection 
against the temptation is, I believe, to realize the radical inadequacy 
of Ockham’s theory of relations. But of this later. 

Moody discusses in this context (p. 122) the distinction between 
ens per se and ens per aliud. Again, I found no fragment in which Ockham 
himself either explicates these terms or uses them with Moody’s 
meaning. With the latter they mark distinctions in discourse and 
signification, not in re. If so, then their realistically sounding names 
are dangerously misleading. What Moody has in mind, if I understand 
him correctly, is the distinction between terms that signify absolutely 
on the one hand and terms that signify either connotatively or con- 
junctively on the other. This bracketing of the latter two modes of 
signification is the blur to which I just objected. The danger is that we 
may not realize that while relations do not literally exist according 


6 Otherwise a son not himself a father would also be connoted by “father,” 
which is absurd. Similarly for all nonsymmetrical relations. This is therefore 
obviously not, as Moody seems to believe, a case of significare secundario, as in 
the case of connotation (p. 55, n. 2). 
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to Ockham, neither dependently nor independently, qualities do 
exist for him, though of course dependently. Again, things do hang 
together very satisfactorily. We understand now why Ockham insists 
that with respect to the last eight predicaments, but not for either 
substance or quality, “ens”? is used equivoce (p. 156, n. 2). That is, to 
repeat, substances as well as qualities literally exist. Instances of 
numbers, relations, and so on, do not exist at all. 

I am ready to examine what I called Moody’s “‘defense’”’ of Ockham 
(p. 163). First the supposed problem or, as I put it, the puzzle is 
stated. 

In view of the fact that Ockham calls abstract qualitative terms of this first 
kind, “‘absolute”’ terms, verifiable of individual things outside the mind which 
are per se one and distinct from individual substances, it might seem that 
Ockham was making the contraries entia per se, and thus positing them as 
absolute principles [italics added] distinct from substances, such that the first 
principles of metaphysics [italics added] would include contraries. 

This is indeed what Ockham does. Only, and I take this on Moody’s 
authority, the phrases I italicized signify for Ockham merely simple 
existents whose nature must be grasped by an intuition not itself 
demonstrable, which is the indispensable basis of all demonstrative 
science. Besides, Moody himself uses here ‘absolute’ equivocally, 
apparently without noticing it, once for a mode of signification, once 
ontologically. 

Next he sets the stage by recalling what he has shown earlier, 
cogently and as far as I know quite uncontroversially, namely, first, 
that Ockham distinguishes sharply between metaphysics on the one 
hand and physics in the broad medieval sense of demonstrative science 
on the other and, second, that he considers logic the discursive instru- 
ment of physics and of physics only, not of metaphysics. So far so good. 
But now the stage is set for the defense proper. Roughly speaking, its 
gist is that when Ockham speaks of qualities as particular things in 
his logical works,’ he must be understood to be speaking logically, not 
ontologically. I do not know what that means. The illusion that it 
means anything at all is, I think, again caused by a loose use of the 
terminists’ vocabulary. I quote: 

Physics uses terms that signify substances not merely as things which are and 
which are per se one, but as things without which something else cannot be said 
to be. The “something else” is being in the qualified and equivocal sense, 
i.e., the ens per aliud which is a function of the conjunction or co-existence of 


two or more things which, considered separately, are beings in the unqualified 
sense. 


7 Virtually all the fragments are from the two main logical works. 
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In the light of the two preliminary remarks this reads as follows: 
“Physics signifies substances not only by universals, absolutely, but 
also by quality terms, connotatively. The something else the latter 
terms connote does not literally exist, it exists only eguivoce, that is, 
as a group of individual substances each of which exists independently.” 
Clearly this will not do. Or else I would have to be shown the two 
individual substances which “‘white” as applied to my piece of paper 
*‘conjunctively connotes.” 

I take it, then, that I have established the suggested meaning of 
“quality” as well as the three propositions which I claimed express 
some of Ockham’s ontological views. 


Ill 


Consider the following two propositions. 

(4) An individual substance consists of a form and of matter. , 

(5) A quality consists of a form and of the matter of the individ- 

ual substance in which it is present. 
Like the three propositions of the first section, these two are of the 
«kind commonly called ontological. The first three, we saw, Ockham 
explicitly expounded. I am not prepared to maintain that this is also 
true of the fourth and fifth. I shall merely try to show (a) that these 
two are compatible with the first three and (b) that a position embracing 
all five can meet certain criticisms which are fatal to one that accepts 
the first three but rejects the last two. Thus, if one wishes to express 
(b) more fancifully, one may say that Ockham ought to have held all 
five. Both (a) and (b) are of course philosophical, not historical, 
questions. What follows is therefore an intellectual experiment, not a 
historical hypothesis gratuitously erected on fragmentary evidence. 
Its purpose is to show how a limited doctrine of form and matter in 
the Aristotelian style would permit Ockham to hold without incon- 
sistency what is now known as a realistic theory of perception. 

(a) This time we cannot say that the three new technical terms, 
“form,” “‘matter,”’ and “‘to consist,” mean what they always meant 
in philosophical discourse and let it go at that. For each of the two 
nouns means more than one thing with Aristotle himself as well as 
in the Aristotelian tradition. There is, first, the sense in which, say, 
an apple would consist of the apple form and of that “‘piece”’ of matter, 
materia signata as Aquinas called it, that partakes of the form while 
the apple exists. “‘Partake” is, as we would put it, Plato’s undefined 
or basic term; the medievals used informare. I chose “‘consist’’ because 
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it is symmetrical with respect to its two grammatical objects and, 
therefore, perhaps less burdened by untoward connotations. There 
is, second, the sense in which the two nouns stand for the actual and 
the possible, and, not unconnected with it, a third in which form is 
the final cause or agent, whatever that means, of the changes which, 
say, apples undergo in time. That it may not be possible to find uni- 
vocal explications which make the Aristotelian doctrine consistent is, 
I take it, by now a respectable opinion. There is, finally, the Platonic 
or essentialist variant, which was very influential during the middle 
ages. According to that variant, forms and forms only exist. (I realize 
that ‘‘to exist” is here not the historically correct term. Yet I believe 
that I know what I am doing.) This makes “‘to exist” and ‘“‘to be a 
form,” if not synonymous, at least coextensive. Loosely speaking, 
that amounts to a fourth meaning. So we must make a choice. I stip- 
ulate, then, that in our two propositions ‘‘form’’ and “matter” 
occur with the first of these four meanings. 

Individual substances and qualities do not “consist” of forms and 
(pieces of) matter in the sense in which, say, a knife consists of a 
blade and a handle, that is, of parts each of which is itself an individual 
substance. From this we may draw two conclusions. First, ‘‘to consist’ 
as it occurs in our propositions has a specific meaning different from 
its ordinary nonphilosophical one. Second, forms and (pieces of) 
matter are not themselves individual things. Taken together our five 
propositions exclude therefore the Platonic variant. According to the 
position they express, neither forms nor matter exist. This.is why I 
do not see the slightest reason to suspect that the five propositions 
jointly yield a contradiction. Certainly, Ockham’s characteristic 
argument against “‘universals,’’ which rests on the first three, cannot 
be brought to bear on forms. This argument depends on what he 
considers the self-evident impossibility of an existent being at the same 
time at several places. But forms are not existents; hence he is not 
committed to deny that numerically one form may inform several 
pieces of matter. The one thing he is committed to is to insist that the 
**tie’” between a form and the matter it informs is different in kind 
from that between a quality and the substance in which it inheres 
or is present. In other words, the “‘relation’’ between forms and matter 
ought to be different from that between predicables and their subjects. 
That there is such a difference follows directly from the last two 
propositions. According to them, for a quality to be present in a 
substance means, not that the former informs the latter but, rather, 
that their forms inform the same piece of matter. 
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Yet there is still a roughness. Since forms and matter do enter into 
the constitution of what exists (ens), one may not wish to say, however 
correctly, that they do not exist and let it go at that. At this point a 
word comes to mind. One may say that forms and matter subsist. 
Let us see where that leaves our technical vocabulary. All together it 
has now nine undefined terms. Five of them, those that occur in the 
first three propositions, have ordinary meanings which we may be 
assumed to understand and they are in these propositions used with 
these meanings. The remaining four, ‘‘form,” ‘“‘matter,” “‘to consist,” 
and ‘“‘to subsist,’ either do not have such meanings or are in our 
propositions used with different ones which are by no means clear. 
Thus one may ask why a philosopher should want to erect upon the 
“empirical” basis of the first three propositions the “metaphysical” 
structure of the last two. This leads to my second point. 

(b) Moody argues convincingly for important similarities between 
Ockham’s and Aquinas’ theories of perception. They are, he says, 
both realists in the modern sense of the term; they are both empiricists; 
and they are both firmly set against any sort of illuminism in the 
Augustinian fashion. This, I take it, means the following three things. 
First, whatever the mind grasps or extracts or abstracts when it per- 
ceives a particular object comes from the object itself, not from a 
further one, say, its form, which exists separately. Whether or not 
exemplars subsist in the mind of God, in some medieval sense of 
“subsist” that is different from ours, is not relevant as long as they do 
not participate in the process of perception. This is the realism. Second, 
the perception of individual objects is the only way in which we ac- 
quire knowledge about them. This is the empiricism. Third, in per- 
ceiving, the mind acts by itself unaided by any further agent. This is 
the anti-illuminism which corresponds on the side of the mind, as it 
were, to the realism. The one aspect of these theories that interests 
me at the moment is this realism, perhaps because I, too, hold it to 
be self-evident that when, looking at something, I see that it is a 
flower and not an old shoe, there must be something in or about what 
I see, rather than in me or elsewhere, that makes it a flower and not 
an old shoe.’ Aquinas can take care of this piece of common sense. In 
h*s theory the mind extracts from the particular object the intelligible 
species which is, in some sense, in it. He pays his price when he meets 
the difficulties this account causes him on the side of the mind. These 


8 For what is here involved it makes no difference whatsoever whether the 
object of the mental act is or is not itself mental. 
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Ockham avoids by making the mind grasp its object directly. (In 
this respect the analogy to modern representative and direct realism, 
the former corresponding to Aquinas’, the latter to Ockham’s theory 
of perception, is, I think, striking.) His trouble lies on the side of the 
object. For if he actually held the first three and rejected the last two 
of our five propositions, then he could not, as he undoubtedly intended, 
explain in a “‘realistic” fashion how he or anybody else knows flowers 
from shoes. It is equally obvious that a position which includes all 
five propositions, whatever else its shortcomings may be, has in principle 
the means to answer this sort of question. This is what I had in mind 
when I said that Ockham ought to have held all five propositions. 

Looking more closely, one sees that the last two propositions would 
save Ockham with respect to flowers and shoes, greens and blues— 
generally, with respect to qualities and individual substances. They 
would not save him with respect to relations. As will be recalled, he 
locates the referents of relational character terms in ‘“‘groups” of 
existents, say, in the case of spatial contiguity indifferently in each of 
the pairs of individual substances that are contiguous. Thus, either 
there must be a relational form which informs each of these pairs or 
it cannot be explained how one knows two people who are contiguous 
in space from, say, a pair of siblings.* But our propositions, while they 
provide for the forms of qualities and individual substances, do not 
provide for relational forms. All this becomes completely plain if one 
considers that there is really no difference between Ockham’s analyses 
of relations and of numbers. In the case of numbers he is, loosely 
spqaking, on the right track, since what matters with them are, indeed, 
again loosely speaking, arbitrary groupings and nothing but such 
groupings. The groupings produced by a relation are not arbitrary. 
So what works for the one could not possibly by itself work for the 
other. 

I have come to the end of my intellectual experiment. The view 
Ockham actually held was probably more like Abelard’s. According 
to this view, individual substantial forms and qualities in re account 
by virtue of the stmilarities that do or do not obtain among them for the 
facts of perception. The consequences or, as I see it, the shortcomings 
of this opening gambit are familiar; so I shall not restate them. It is 
worth noticing, though, that in this schema, too, relations cannot be 
accounted for. Nor is that surprising. The problem of relations was not 
fully understood until several centuries after Ockham. More precisely, 


* I chose a symmetrical relation for this illustration because it is not necessary 
to raise the additional difficulties of the general case. See n. 6, above. 
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it was not understood that a “realistic” theory of perception requires 
that in each instance of a relation there be something in re which is 
not “localized” in space after the manner of individual substances and 
qualities. And it would seem unreasonable to expect a man even of 
Ockham’s genius to have been so far ahead of his time in all respects. 
His main purpose in giving a great amount of attention to relations 
was to disprove the existence of such entities as number, length, and 
fatherhood, since according to the position he opposed, this special 
kind of universals enjoyed the same ontological status as those related 
to shoes and flowers. He had set out to prove that no universals exist; 
so he was forced to examine closely that special kind. In this task he 
succeeded completely. In carrying it out he stumbled, if I may so 
put it, upon the real problem of relations. He may even have felt that 
not everything was well with the solution he proposed. Why otherwise 
that curious aliguo modo? 
GUSTAV BERGMANN 


State University of Iowa 





COMMENT 


OCKHAM’S ontological doctrines are worthy of serious examination 
even in the twentieth century. For such a study some of the relevant 
source materials are accessible in recent editions and critical studies. 
The full text of Ockham’s Summa logicae, pars prima, is available in an 
excellent edition published in 1951 by the Franciscan Institute, at 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y., for the modest price of $2.00. The impressive 
work of Robert Guelluy, Philosophie et Théologie chez Gutllaume 
d Ockham, published in 1947 at Louvain, contains massive texts from 
Ockham’s commentary on the Sentences, which is the indispensable 
source for any study of his ontological teachings. And the studies 
of Ockham’s ontology and epistemology published in 1927 and 1931 
by Erich Hochstetter and by Nicolo Abbagnano remain valuable and 
relevant. 

In view of the ready availability of such materials it is unfortunate 
that Professor Bergmann should have undertaken to discuss and criticize 
the ontology of William of Ockham on no other basis than the frag- 
mentary and incidental indications of ontological doctrine contained 
in my book on Ockham’s (not ontology but) logic. The statement that 
even if a contemporary philosopher were to read the full text of Ock- 
ham he could not hope to understand it scarcely justifies the policy of 
making a virtue of ignorance; nor is it easily reconciled with Professor 
Bergmann’s obvious confidence in his ability to divine the true import 
of Ockham’s thought from the scattered bits of text quoted in the 
footnotes of my book—a confidence which leads him to assert that 
my own exposition of these texts showed that I was not aware of what 
Ockham’s doctrine was. 

In the first section of his paper, where my book furnished something 
to go on, Bergmann gives a substantially accurate statement of Ock- 
ham’s well-known thesis that the only things which really exist outside 
the mind are individual substances and particular qualities. Some 
misstatements occur in his discussion of this doctrine, such as the 
assertion that “the mediaevals called universals only what they also 
called substantial forms, that is, for instance, stoneness, but not white- 
ness.” This statement is certainly not accurate and is directly contra- 
dicted by the quotation from Ockham given by Bergmann himself, 
where it is said that “‘of the essence of ‘this whiteness’ there are at the 
very least ‘universal whiteness,’ ‘universal colour,’ and ‘quality,’ 
which is the genus generalissimum.” One result of this misconception is 
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that Bergmann supposes that Ockham’s lengthy and vigorous argu- 
ments against the “realist” doctrine of the existence of universals 
outside the mind apply only to genera and species of substance, and 
not equally to genera and species of quality. 

It is startling to read, at the beginning of the second section of 
Bergmann’s paper, that ‘Nothing in Professor Moody’s commentary 
indicates that when he wrote it he was aware of the suggested meaning 
of ‘quality.’ I assume that this refers to the thesis that real qualities 
outside the mind are understood to be particular qualities, or what 
Professor Bergmann prefers to call “instances of a quality.’””’ Now I 
can assure Professor Bergmann that when I wrote my book I was 
entirely aware of Ockham’s doctrine that qualities such as really 
exist in re are particulars and not universals. And as I reread my book, 
I find this made perfectly plain at every mention. Thus on page 162, 
in discussing the ontological referents of the abstract and concrete 
forms of quality terms of the kind in question, I say: Whereas the 
concrete form signifies a substance by connoting a particular quality 
really present in, and distinct from, the substance, the abstract form . . 
signifies and denotes precisely the particular quality without connoting 
or indicating its presence in a substance [italics added]. 

It is alleged that my remarks on page 163 of my book show that I 
did not construe Ockham’s theory of quality as a theory of the real 
existence of particular qualities. The exegesis which Professor Bergmann 
offers of this passage is to me fantastic and incredibly perverted. All 
that I was concerned to say in this passage, and as far as I can see all 
that the passage did in fact say, is this: The distinction between 
substance and quality, and derivatively the analyses of the other 
categorial terms as reducible to modes of signifying substances and 
qualities, is required only for the science of changeable things (or 
for “‘physics” in Aristotle’s sense), so that substances and qualities are 
res absolutae, or ultimate principles of ontological analysis, only on this 
level. They are not “‘transcendental” or “metaphysical” ultimates, 
in the sense of being qua being, because the term “‘being,” though pred- 
icable of “‘substance”’ and of ‘“‘quality’”’ and indeed of the concrete 
terms of the other eight categories, is predicated of them equivocally, 
and not as a common genus. This is a well-known thesis of Aristotle, 
which Ockham defends throughout his writings; but far from implying 
a denial of Ockham’s doctrine that particular qualities are distinct 
from substances and irreducible to them, it confirms this thesis. In 
any case, there is nothing whatever in this passage to suggest that I 
was there “defending”? Ockham against his thesis that existent qualities 
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are particulars and not universals, as Bergmann alleges; indeed 
nothing at all is said in the passage about particularity and universality. 
Incidentally, with reference to the statement that “such phrases as 
‘to exist absolutely’ or ‘a being in the absolute sense’ would make no 
sense at all to Ockham,” I would refer Professor Bergmann to the 
edition of the Summa logicae mentioned above, where he would find 
Ockham saying (on p. 140) that “relatio non est aliqua res extra 
animam distincta realiter et totaliter a re absoluta et a rebus absolutis,”’ 
and (on p. 141) that “praeter res absolutas, scilicet substantias et 
qualitates, nulla res est imaginabilis, nec in actu nec in potentia.” 

Most of the second section of Bergmann’s paper is devoted to a 
discussion of the ontological implications of Ockham’s logical analysis 
of relational terms. The whole treatment is vitiated by two erroneous 
assumptions which might have been avoided even by a more careful 
reading of my book, and which would surely have been avoided if 
Professor Bergmann had consulted the full text of Ockham’s Summa 
logicae. The first error is the assumption that concrete relative terms, 
such as “father” or “similar,” are not held by Ockham to be connota- 
tive terms. Indeed, Bergmann accuses me of blurring Ockham’s 
distinctions by treating them as connotative, and he says, with reference 
to the statement on page 56 of my book that the term “father” is 
connotative, that he was unable to find any “fragment in which 
Ockham himself says any such thing as that.” I am sorry that I did 
not quote a text in this case to allay suspicions of the veracity of my 
exposition; but on pages 34-35 of the edition of Ockham’s Summa 
logicae mentioned above, Ockham very clearly states that all concrete 
terms of the category of relation are connotative terms. 

Bergmann’s second major mistake is to suppose that the analysis 
which Ockham gives of the denotation of cardinal numbers and of 
certain collective terms like “army” is to be applied to concrete re- 
lational terms such as “similar” or “father.” This misconception leads 
to a tangle of absurdities which Bergmann imputes now to Ockham 
and now to me. I believe that he fell into this misconception by reason 
of a congenital inability, apparent throughout his essay, to maintain 
Ockham’s distinction between concrete and abstract terms. Ockham 
analyses concrete relational terms as connotative terms. But this analysis 
cannot be applied to the abstract nouns formed from these terms, such 
as “‘fatherhood”’ or “similarity.” It is only in considering what denota- 
tion such abstract relational terms could be said to have, that Ockham 
suggests that we might, aliquo modo, construe them as terms which 
denote, collectively or coniunctim, the individual things (substances or 
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qualities) which are denoted or connoted, as the relata, by the corres- 
ponding concrete relative terms. Thus Ockham says that one might 
consider this sentence significant, ‘“This whiteness and that whiteness 
are a similarity,” whereas it would make no sense to say simply ‘“‘This 
whiteness is a similarity.” This ‘‘collective” analysis of abstract relative 
terms, though suggested by Ockham as one possible way of construing 
them as terms of first intention, is not adopted by Ockham. He prefers 
to treat such terms as terms of second intention which denote nothing 
in re, but rather signify meanings or “intentions” of the type represented 
by infinitive expressions, or by what we would now call propositional 
functions. Thus the abstract noun “fatherhood” would be taken as a 
shorthand equivalent of the phrase ‘‘to be a father,” or of the function 
‘x is a father’; such expressions are incomplete symbols, which can 
acquire ontological reference only when values are assigned to the 
individual variables, generating propositions. 

Ockham’s analysis of the relational terms which occur significantly 
in propositions of the first intentional level, i.e., his analysis of the 
concrete terms of the category of relation, is of real interest. Such terms, 
like all connotative terms, determine that any propositions in which 
they occur are “exponible’—reducible to molecular statements 
involving several variables or subject terms, usually with multiple 
quantification. The sentence ‘‘A is a father,” for example, is analyzed 
by Ockham in this way: ‘‘A is a male human, and there exists an x 
such that x is human and such that x has been generated by A.” 

The ontological aspects of Ockham’s theory of relations are worth 
study, but the task is not an easy one even with the full texts of Ock- 
ham’s works at hand. Repeatedly Ockham says, throughout his 
works, that the “‘foundation in things” of relations are not entities 
distinct from substances and qualities, but are “‘facts’’ about substances 
and qualities such as can be expressed only through propositions. 
Relations are asserted, not denoted. Things are “‘in” relations in the 
sense that they are in the matters of fact stated by propositions; but 
relations do not “inhere” in things and are not predicable of things, 
any more than propositions are predicable of, or inherent in, the 
things denoted by their subject terms. The ontology of relations, for 
Ockham, is an ontology of esse rather than of ens and is to be associated 
with the theory of truth conditions rather than with the theory of 
predicates. Such at least is the doctrine which seems to be suggested 
by the many scattered discussions of relational terms which occur in 
Ockham’s various writings; but up to the present this material has 
not been explored by any scholars to more than the most superficial 
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degree. I am sure that Professor Bergmann would find it a rewarding 
task to investigate Ockham’s ontology in this aspect, but I can assure 
him that such an investigation will require a more extensive reading 
of Ockham’s texts than is afforded by the fragmentary quotations 
found in the footnotes of my book on Ockham’s (not ontology but) 
logic. 


ERNEST A. MOODY 


Dilley, Texas 





THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE 


KANT’S ethics has traditionally been thought of as issuing in “‘cate- 
gorical imperatives,” which take no account of individual situations, 
personal differences, or extenuating circumstances. Thus Kant has 
effectively been stereotyped as an “ethical absolutist,”” or (abominable 
phrase) ‘“‘ethical formalist’: one who holds that, for example, it is 
always wrong to lie, no matter what the circumstances or consequences. 
Now there is this element of rigorism in Kant’s view. But it is not very 
important. There are other elements as well. In this paper I shall 
attempt to show that those of Kant’s ethical views which have been 
thought most objectionable have no essential connection with his 
first moral principle or categorical imperative, ‘“‘Act only on that 
maxim whereby thou canst at the same time will that it should become 
a universal law.’ Kant’s rigorism is actually inconsistent with, and is 
therefore not based on, his first moral principle. Moreover, his principle 
of universality can conflict with, and is therefore not equivalent to, 
his principle of’ treating “humanity” as an “end in itself.” But to 
show this, it will first be necessary to consider carefully the exact 
nature of the difference between a hypothetical and a categorical 
imperative.’ 


1 The works of Immanuel Kant referred to in this paper will be cited as 
follows. Kant’s Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten, the Groundwork (or Funda- 
mental Principles) of the Metaphysic of Morals, is cited simply as ‘‘Grundlegung.”’ 
The translation used is that of H. J. Paton, which is contained in his book 
entitled The Moral Law (London, 1947). The pages referred to are the ones 
given in the margin of Paton’s book, which are those of the second edition of 
the Grundlegung. After the reference to Paton’s translation, I have given the 
corresponding reference to the translation by T. K. Abbott, in Kant’s Critique 
of Practical Reason and Other Works on the Theory of Ethics, 6th ed. (London, 
1909). The pages cited are those Abbott inserts in the body of the text (and in 
brackets at the top of each page), which refer to Rozenkranz and Schubert’s 
edition of Kant’s works. 

Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason is cited simply as “‘ Practical Reason.”? The 
translation used is Abbott’s. Here also the pages referred to are those Abbott 
places in the body of the text. The translation used of Kant’s Philosophy of Law 
(Metaphysische Anfangsgriunde der Rechtslehre) is the one by W. Hastie (Edinburgh, 
1887). In the cases where the same passage appears in Abbott’s edition, the 
corresponding reference is given to the regular pages of Abbott’s book, not 
to the inserted page numbers. The regular page numbers of Abbott’s work are 
also used in referring to the other writings of Kant included in it. The abbre- 
viation used in such cases is simply ‘‘ Abbott, p. —.” 

Kant’s Lectures on Ethics were translated by Louis Infield (London, 1930). 
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I 


Kant’s distinction between hypothetical and categorical impera- 
tives is one of the fundamental features of his ethics. Unfortunately 
it has been almost universally misunderstood. This is not surprising, 
for, owing to the unfortunate terminology in which he expressed it, 
Kant himself was seriously misled by it. But the distinction, when 
properly understood, is perfectly sound. It is, basically, nothing more 
than the distinction between prudential and moral rules or judgments. 

As Sidgwick has pointed out, “‘It is important to take separately the 
two species of judgments . . . distinguished as ‘moral’ and ‘prudential’ 
... In ordinary thought we clearly distinguish cognitions or judgments 
of duty from cognitions or judgments as to what ‘is right’ or ‘ought to 
be done’ in view of the agent’s private interest or happiness. . . .” ? 
Now what is the nature of this distinction? Roughly, this: what would 
be prudent or imprudent, wise or foolish, for someone to do depends 
on his wants or desires in a way that what would be morally right or 
wrong for him to do does not. It is essential to the nature of an obli- 
gation that no one can get rid of his obligations by not wishing to 
perform them. The fact that someone does not want to do something 
is irrelevant to the question whether he has the duty to do it. But 
the fact that someone does not want to do something is not similarly 
irrelevant to the question whether it would be prudent for him to do it. 

This is so far not a very precise criterion. But it can be made more 
precise by a very slight modification. Note that such terms as “ought,” 
“‘right,” and “wrong” are ambiguous between their prudential and 
moral senses (though this is more usual, perhaps, with “ought” than 
with the other two). A statement of the grammatical form ‘“‘A ought 
to do x” can express either a moral judgment or a prudential judgment. 
It can mean either that it would be immoral, or that it would be im- 
prudent, for A not to do x. Now how can this difference be made out 
in particular cases? One way, clearly, is by reference to the way such a 
statement would be justified or substantiated. What sort of reasons 
does one offer in support of the statement? If the statement is sub- 
stantiated by reference to the agent’s own desires or inclinations, to 
his own interest, then the judgment is a prudential one. If it can be 
shown, for instance, that if one does not do the act in question he will 
not obtain something he wishes to have, then by not doing the act he 
will be acting foolishly, unwisely, irrationally, or imprudently, though 
not necessarily immorally. The fact that an imprudent act can also be 


? Henry Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics, 7th ed. (1907), pp. 25-26. 
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immoral is strictly irrelevant. The reasons specified show that the 
statement in question expresses a prudential, and not a moral, judg- 
ment. They show that the act is imprudent, and not that it is immoral. 
On the other hand, if the statement is supported by reference to the 
needs or wants of others, to the rights of or to one’s obligations to others 
(or by pointing out what would happen if everyone failed to act in 
that way), then the judgment is a moral judgment. 

Thus if in the statement of the reasons supporting the assertion that 
something is right or ought to be done it is necessary (and sufficient) 
to specify the needs, wants, desires, or inclinations of the agent—or 
the effects on the agent of failing to act in the way specified—then the 
judgment is a prudential one. In this case what is being claimed is 
that it would be imprudent not to act in this way. 

Now it is in just this way that Kant distinguishes between hypo- 
thetical and categorical imperatives: a hypothetical imperative is a 
rule (or “‘counsel”’) of prudence; a categorical imperative is a moral 
rule (or “‘law’’). 

Skill in the choice of means to one’s own greatest well-being can be called 
prudence in the narrowest sense. Thus an imperative concerned with the choice 
of means to one’s own happiness—that is, a precept of prudence—still remains 
hypothetical: an action is commanded, not absolutely, but only as a means to a 
further purpose.* 

Kant says that a hypothetical imperative (precept of prudence) is 
based on a condition or presupposition, and he distinguishes hypo- 
thetical from categorical imperatives on the ground that the latter are 
not based on (or limited by) any condition.‘ This is by no means as 
obscure as it may seem. What it means is that a statement of the form 
**4 ought to do x” (which Kant calls an imperative) may be supported 
or based on A’s desire for some end, which may or may not be expressly 
mentioned. In such a case the statement “‘A ought to do x” is elliptical 
for “If A desires y (and he does), then he ought to do x” (which in turn 
is based on the proposition that doing x is an indispensable condition 
for the attainment of » 5). In this case the “imperative’’—‘‘A ought to 


§ Kant, Grundlegung, Paton 42-43, Abbott 40. There is no need to take account 
here of the distinction Kant draws between two kinds of hypothetical im- 
peratives, counsels of prudence and rules of skill. As Kant himself says, the 
imperative of prudence “differs from the imperative of skill only in this—that 
in the latter the end is merely possible, while in the former the end is given. . . 
both command solely the means to something assumed to be willed as an 
end...’ (Paton 48, Abbott 44). Thus either, indiscriminately, can be called 
a rule (or judgment) of prudence. 

4 Jbid., Paton 43, 44; Abbott 40, 41. * Cf. Practical Reason, 134 n, 
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do x’— is hypothetical. It is asserted hypothetically or contingently 
upon A’s desire for y, which is the condition upon which it is based. 
As Kant says, “‘we can always escape from the precept if we abandon 
the purpose.”’ ® On the other hand, there are statements of this same 
form (‘‘A ought to do x’) which are not based on or conditioned by 
any desire or purpose of A. In such a case the imperative is not asserted 
hypothetically or conditionally upon any of A’s desires, and this is 
what Kant would call a categorical imperative. A categorical im- 
perative is a moral imperative. It is not one from which we can escape 
by abandoning some purpose. For it is not conditional upon any 
purpose of the agent. As Kant says, “‘an unconditioned command does 
not leave it open to the will to do the opposite at its discretion. . . .” 7 

Wherever an object of the will has to be put down as the basis for prescribing 
a rule to determine the will, . . . the imperative is conditioned, as follows: 
“Tf, or because, you will this object, you ought to act thus or thus”’; consequently 
it can never give a moral—that is, a categorical—command... — 

This relation, whether based on inclination or on rational ideas, can give 
rise only to hypothetical imperatives: ‘“‘I ought to do something because I will 
something else.”’ As against this, the moral, and therefore categorical, imperative, 
says: “I ought to will thus or thus, although I have not willed something 
else.” § 

It should be evident from this that Kant’s distinction between 
hypothetical and categorical imperatives is the same as that between 
prudential and moral judgments (as well as the one that can be drawn 
on the same grounds between prudential and moral rules). A statement 
(imperative) of the form “A ought to do x” can express either a pru- 
dential or a moral judgment (either a hypothetical or a categorical 
imperative), depending on the sort of reasons that are offered for it. 
If it is supported by reference to the desires, or to what is in the interest, 
of the agent, then it is a judgment of prudence (hypothetical imper- 
ative).? 

® Grundlegung, Paton 50, Abbott 45. 7 [bid. 

8 Ibid., Paton 93, 88-89; Abbott 76, 72. Cf. Practical Reason, 146: “‘ All the 
matter of practical rules rests on subjective conditions, which give them only a 
conditional universality (in case I desire this or that, what I must do in order 
to obtain it). . . .” See also Lectures on Ethics, p. 37: ‘A moral law states cate- 
gorically what ought to be done, whether it pleases us or not. It is, therefore, 
not a.case of satisfying an inclination. If it were, there would be no moral law, 
but everyone might act according to his own feeling.” 

® That this, incidentally, was what Kant had in mind by the distinction 
between hypothetical and categorical imperatives was clearly recognized by 
Sidgwick: “‘We frequently prescribe that this or that ‘ought’ to be done or 
aimed at without any express reference to an ulterior end, while yet such an 
end is tacitly presupposed. It is obvious that such prescriptions are merely, 
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II 


But Kant’s notion of a “categorical imperative” has not always 
been interpreted in this way. And with some justification. For Kant 
himself shifted his use of the term, without making this shift explicit. 
He did not always use the term in the way in which he defined it. 
From a sense of “categorical” in which a categorical imperative is 
simply a moral imperative, as contrasted with a prudential one, he 
shifted to a sense in which a categorical imperative is one that is 
inviolable, one that holds under all circumstances or conditions and 
admits of no exceptions. This is Kant’s ethical rigorism or absolutism, 
for which he has so often been censured. One of the sources of it appears 
to be the unfortunate terminology he chose to express the distinction 
between moral and prudential rules, that of ‘categorical’ and “hypo- 
thetical.”” From “categorical” as opposed to “hypothetical” it is a 
short step to “unconditional” as opposed to “‘conditional.”’ And from 
an unconditional rule it is but a short step to an unconditional duty, 
one that holds irrespective of conditions or circumstances, which is 
what Kant asserts the duty of veracity to be. But when Kant first 
speaks of a categorical imperative, he says that it is not conditioned 
by, or conditional upon, any purpose of the agent, and he distinguishes 
it from a hypothetical imperative precisely on the ground that the 
latter is conditional upon some purpose of the agent. And what he 
seems to have done is to have shifted from thinking of a categorical 
imperative as one not conditional upon any purposes of the agent to 
thinking of it as not being conditional upon anything at all. But from 
the fact that a statement of the form ‘“‘A ought to do x’’ is not based 
on or “conditioned by” any of A’s purposes, it does not follow that it 
may not be based on or conditioned by someone else’s purpose, for 
whose sake A ought to do x. Nor does it follow that it is not based on or 
conditional upon other circumstances or factors. The “imperative,” 
“If A promised B to loan him the money he asked for, then A ought to 
loan B the money he asked for,” for instance, is not a hypothetical 
imperative in the sense in which Kant defined this term. It is not 
conditional upon any of A’s desires. But it is still conditional. The 
imperative ‘‘A ought to loan B the money he asked for” is based on or 





what Kant calls them, Hypothetical Imperatives: they are not addressed to 
anyone who has not first accepted the end. . . . A physician assumes that his 
patient wants health: he tells him that he ought to rise early, to live plainly, 
to take hard exercise. If the patient deliberately prefers ease and good living 
to health, the physician’s precepts fall to the ground: they are no longer 
addressed to him” (op. cit., pp. 6-7). 
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conditional upon a prior promise. A cannot be required to loan 
money to anyone who asks him for it. Thus Kant seems to have been 
misled by his own unhappy choice of language. 

(Kant of course did not always fall into this confusion. His dis- 
tinction between “perfect” and “imperfect” duties, for example, is 
based on the fact that some duties are conditioned by or depend on the 
desires or purposes of others. Thus he says: 


We distinguish the law that merely furnishes a principle of obligation from that 
which is really obligatory; as, for instance, the law of what men’s wants re- 
quire from me, as contrasted with that which their rights demand, the latter 
of which prescribes essential, the former only non-essential duties . . .” 


Kant also recognizes that we may have a duty to promote the happiness 
of others, and this could hardly be the case unless at least some of our 
duties were “‘conditioned by”’ the purposes of others."') 

Perhaps the most famous instance of Kant’s rigorism is his almost 
fanatical insistence that it is always wrong to lie, that one cannot lie 
even to save someone from being killed. But it can be illustrated by 
many passages from his Philosophy of Law, in which this phase of his 
view found its most forceful expression. Thus, Kant maintains that 
the precept “‘Obey the authority which has power over you,” “is a 
Categorical Imperative . . .” which “forbids investigating into how this 
power has been attained, at least with any view to undermining it,” 
and says that “resistance on the part of the people to the supreme 
legislative power of the state, is in no case legitimate. . . . It is the duty 
of the people to bear any abuse of the Supreme Power, even though it 
should be considered to be unbearable.’’ '? Again, he speaks of “The 
Categorical Imperative of Penal Justice, that the killing of any person 
contrary to the Law must be punished with death . . .” and makes such 
pronouncements as: ‘‘Even if a civil society resolved to dissolve itself 
with the consent of all its members—as might be supposed in the case 
of a people inhabiting an island resolving to separate and scatter 
themselves throughout the world—the last murderer lying in prison 
ought to be executed before the resolution was carried out.” 8 

It is not to the present purpose to inquire whether Kant really 
meant what he seems here to be saying, or to ask what the particular 
~ 1 Practical Reason, 309-310. 

1 Cf. the Preface to the Metaphysical Elements of Ethics, Abbott, pp. 303-304. 
In this connection the following statement is worth noting: ‘That one should 
sacrifice his own happiness, his true wants, in order to promote that of others, 
would be a self-contradictory maxim if made a universal law.” 

2 Philosophy of Law, pp. 256-257, 176-177. 

13 Tbid., pp. 204, 198. 
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grounds were that led him to make these pronouncements. I think it 
will generally be found that, in his philosophy of law at any rate, Kant 
does, in one way or another, qualify them to some extent when he comes 
to apply them or consider their bearings on one another.’ But what is 
of importance here is the relation between Kant’s rigorism and his 
first moral principle, the categorical imperative, “‘Act only on that 
maxim whereby thou canst at the same time will that it should become 
a universal law,” and what has generally been inferred about this 
principle from these characteristically ““Kantian” pronouncements. For 
what has generally been inferred is that Kant’s first moral principle 
must be wrong, if not simply absurd. Thus G. C. Field writes: 

The notion of the test of universalisation as a practical criterion has been 
unanimously rejected by the critics, and doubtless with good reason. The 
arguments against it are probably familiar to every student in the elementary 
stages of moral philosophy. We have all been introduced very early to the 
figure of the innocent man pursued by murderers whose life can be saved by a 
timely lie. There is no need to work over such well-trodden ground again." 

Now this view is thoroughly mistaken. The most grotesque fallacies 
often arise out of the assumption that some ground has been “‘well- 
trodden.” What has happened is that Kant himself misapplied his own 
principle, and it has been inferred, without any independent examination, 
that the principle cannot be valid. But ethical rigorism, the view that 
certain moral rules hold absolutely or in all circumstances, simply does 
not follow from Kant’s first moral principle. It is actually inconsistent 
with it. I propose to show this by examining directly Kant’s arguments 
in the famous essay ““On a Supposed Right to Tell Lies from Benevo- 
lent Motives,” in which his view that it can never be right to tell a lie 
was most vehemently maintained."® 


Ill 


Kant wrote this essay in reply to a criticism by Benjamin Constant, 
whom he quotes as saying: 


The moral principle that it is one’s duty to speak the truth, if it were taken 
singly and unconditionally, would make all society impossible. We have the 


14 Tt is noteworthy that Kant would admit cases in which it is not wrong to 
utter a false statement with intent to deceive, only he would not call such 
statements “‘lies.” See Lectures on Ethics, pp. 227-228. For the dictum, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not lie, be the circumstances what they may,” ibid., p. 13. 

1G. C. Field, ‘‘Kant’s First Moral Principle,” Mind, XLI (1932), 19. 

16 This essay is translated in Abbott, pp. 361-365. The references of this 
section, unless otherwise specified, will be to this essay. 
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proof of this in the very direct consequences which have been drawn from this 
principle by a German philosopher, who goes so far as to affirm that to tell a 
falsehood to a murderer who asked us whether our friend, of whom he was in 
pursuit, had not taken refuge in our house, would be a crime [361]. 


To consider Constant’s arguments against this, and Kant’s direct 
replies to these arguments, while it would no doubt be of interest, 
would simply tend to obscure what is most important in the present 
context. Let us consider only Kant’s positive remarks on what he calls 
“the unconditional principle of veracity” (363-364). Along these 
lines he claims: 

Truth in utterances that cannot be avoided is the formal duty of a man to 
everyone, however great the disadvantage that may arise from it to him or any 
other; and although by making a false statement I do no wrong to him who 
unjustly compels me to speak, yet I do wrong to men in general in the most 
essential point of duty . . . that is, so far as in me lies I cause that declarations 
in general find no credit, and hence that all rights founded on contract should 
lose their force; and this is a wrong which is done to mankind... 

A lie . . . always injures another; if not another individual, yet mankind 
generally, since it vitiates the source of justice . . . [362]. 


It is to be noted that Kant is really begging the question here. It 
seems as though he is maintaining that lying in this case would be wrong 
because, even if it does not injure another individual, it would injure 
mankind generally. But he is really doing nothing of the sort. What he is 
really maintaining is that to tell a lie, even in a situation of the sort 
described, must injure mankind generally, because it would be wrong. 
But whether it would be wrong is precisely the point in question. The 
claim that a lie must be wrong because it vitiates the source of justice, 
or would help destroy the foundations of the law of contract, is similarly 
question-begging. It can be met by the reply that failing to lie in such a 
situation would be wrong because it would help destroy the bonds of 
human trust, in terms of which one person may be relied on to shield 
another against an oppressor. 

But all this is really beside the point. What is most important here 
is that this argument is certainly not an application of the categorical 
imperative. And in fact Kant does not apply the categorical imperative 
at all in this essay. A fallacious inference as to what the results of apply- 
ing it would be can hardly be construed as an application. If Kant were 
applying his first moral principle to this case he would be arguing that 
it would be wrong to lie in such a situation because it could not be 
willed to be a universal law that everyone do so. Instead of doing this, 
he contents himself with such assertions as the following: ““To be 
truthful (honest) in all declarations is therefore a sacred unconditional 
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command of reason, and not to be limited by any expediency. . .” 
(363). 17 “The duty of veracity . . . is an unconditional duty which holds 
in all circumstances” (364). The rule of veracity, he continues, “‘in its 
nature does not admit of exceptions, since to do so would be self- 
contradictory” (365). 

Now none of these assertions is in any degree warranted by Kant’s 
moral principle. What Kant is apparently assuming here is that since 
the rule of veracity is a categorical or unconditional imperative, in 
the sense of not being a hypothetical imperative, it would be self- 
contradictory to speak of a justifiable exception to it. And he is assum- 
ing that this rule has been established to be a categorical imperative, 
in the sense of a rule admitting of no exceptions, by some previous 
application of the categorical imperative. But these assumptions are 
simply false. Nothing of the sort has been established. 

Consider the famous illustration in the Grundlegung in which Kant 
applied the categorical imperative to the case of lying (or making a 
lying promise). What was established by this application of the prin- 
ciple? What was established was that the maxim in this case (“whenever 
I believe myself short of money, I will borrow money and promise to 
pay it back, though I know that this will never be done’’) 
can never rank as a universal law and be self-consistent, but must necessarily 
contradict itself. For the universality of a law that every one believing himself 
to be in need may make any promise he pleases with the intention not to 
keep it would make promising, and the very purpose of promising, itself im- 


possible, since no one would believe that he was being promised anything, 
but would laugh at utterances of this kind as empty shams." 


Kant’s point here of course is that if such a rule were universally 


1’ The use of the word “therefore” in this sentence may be taken as a sign 
that Kant is arguing rather than baldly asserting. And so, in a way, he is: 
““Whoever . . . tells a lie, however good his intentions may be, must answer 
for the consequences of it, even before the civil tribunal, and must pay the 
penalty for them, however unforeseen they may have been; because truthful- 
ness is a duty that must be regarded as the basis of all duties founded on con- 
tract, the laws of which would be rendered uncertain and useless if even the 
least exception to them were admitted.” Though this may be an argument, it 
is certainly not an application of the categorical imperative. 

18 Grundlegung, Paton 54-55, Abbott 48-49. Cf. 19 (Abbott 24): “I can 
indeed will to lie, but I can by no means will a universal law of lying; for by 
such a law there could properly be no promises at all, since it would be futile 
to profess a will for future action to others who would not believe my profession 
or who, if they did so over-hastily, would pay me back in like coin; and con- 
sequently my maxim, as soon as it was made a universal law, would be bound 
to annul itself.” 
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followed there could be no promises at all. It would be self-contra- 
dictory to say ‘that everyone has the right to make a lying promise 
whenever he feels like it. It is essential to the nature of a promise that 
when one promises to do something he can generally be presumed to 
intend to do it. If no one intended to carry out his “‘promises” no one 
could be said to have promised; the phrase “I promise” would lose 
its meaning—it could not be used to make a promise. And since the 
act therefore could not be right for everyone, it would not be right 
for anyone. But it does not at all follow that it is always wrong to lie 
or make a false promise. All that Kant has shown is that it is generally 
wrong (and surely this is enough). He has not shown that no matter 
what the circumstances, the supposition that everyone could make a 
lying promise in those circumstances would have this consequence. 
But this is what would have to be shown in order to show that lying, 
or false promising, is always wrong, no matter what the circumstances. 
And the fact is that this cannot be shown. For it is possible to imagine 
circumstances such that everyone may make a false promise in those 
circumstances without thereby making “promising, and the very 
purpose of promising, itself impossible,” either in those circumstances 
or in general. Indeed, it would be self-contradictory to maintain that 
lying is always, and not just generally, wrong, because the reasons in 
terms of which the rule is established are the very same reasons which, in certain 
circumstances, would suffice to override it. 

Now the case in which it is proposed to tell a lie in order to save 
an innocent person from harm is precisely of this type. The circum- 
stances of the case have already been sufficiently described in the 
quotation given above. But to make it more precise, so that it cannot 
be said that one has the alternative of refusing to speak at all, let us 
imagine that the situation is the following. A is hiding in B’s house. 
The murderer arrives and asks B, who happens at the moment to have 
C for company, whether A is in the house and says that if B does not 
answer he and C will be killed. B can do one of three things. He can 
tell the truth, in which event A will be murdered; he can refuse to 
answer, in which event he and C, who is just as innocent as A, will be 
murdered; or he can tell a lie calculated to save the life of A, as well 
as his own and C’s. Now the question Kant should have raised in 
his treatment of this question is “Could it be willed to be a universal 
law that everyone should lie in this sort of situation?’ But he did not 
in fact do this. Instead of raising such a question, he simply assumed 
that his previous applications of the categorical imperative established 
the duty of veracity as “‘an unconditional duty which holds in all cir- 
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cumstances.” Instead of applying the categorical imperative to these 
particular circumstances, he applied this hard and fast rule. There is no 
process of reasoning by which it can be deduced from this that the 
categorical imperative is somehow defective. What is defective is the 
way Kant used it. What is more, the result of applying the categorical 
imperative to this sort of situation would be quite different from what 
both Kant and his critics so uncritically assumed. For it would not be 
self-contradictory or self-defeating for everyone to lie in the specified 
circumstances. And the question is about lying in the specified circum- 
stances, not about lying in general. Since this is the case, supposing 
everyone to lie in a similar situation, the lie would be self-defeating— 
the murderer would fail to believe it—only if he knew what the cir- 
cumstances were, that is to say, only if he knew that his victim was in 
the house. But if hé knew this the whole question would not arise in the 
first place. In addition, it should be noted that what is proposed be done 
in this situation is to save an innocent man from harm by telling a lie 
to a murderer. And the question “‘Could it be willed to be a universal 
law that everyone should lie in order to save an innocent man from 
harm?” practically answers itself. There is more ground for saying 
that it is impossible to will the opposite. 


IV 


There is another line of reasoning Kant might have used (though he 
does not appear to have done so) to support his claim that it would 
always be wrong to lie, even in a situation of the type described. He 
might have invoked his principle of humanity or personality: “Act in 
such a way that you always treat humanity, whether in your own person 
or in the person of any other, never simply as a means, but always at 
the same time as an end.” For in applying this principle to the case 
of the lying promise Kant had said: 

The man who has a mind to make a false promise to others . . . is intending 
to make use of another man merely as a means to an end he does not share. For 
the man whom I seek to use for my own purposes by such a promise cannot 
possibly agree with my way of behaving to him, and so cannot himself share 
he end of the action.” 


Hence Kant might have argued that since the murderer could not 
possibly agree to having a lie told to him, could not possibly share the 
end of the action, it would therefore be wrong to lie to him. For to 
lie to someone is, on Kant’s view, no matter what the purpose of the 


1” Jbid., Paton 67-68, Abbott 58. 
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lying, always to treat him (or “humanity in his person’’) merely as a 
means. Thus he speaks of “this respect-inspiring idea of personality 
which sets before our eyes the sublimity of our nature (in its highest 
aspect) . . .” and asks, rhetorically: 


Has not every even moderately honourable man sometimes found that, 
where by an otherwise inoffensive lie he might either have withdrawn himself 
from an unpleasant business, or even have procured some advantage for a 
loved and well-deserving friend, he has avoided it solely lest he should despise 
himself secretly in his own eyes? When an upright man is in the greatest 
distress, which he might have avoided if he could only have disregarded duty, 
is he not sustained by the consciousness that he has maintained humanity in its 
proper dignity in his own person and honoured it. . .? ® 


Kant is actually maintaining that one who tells a lie is not only treating 
the person lied to as a mere means, but is mistreating “humanity in his 
own person’’—he is treating himself as a mere means. 

But this simply does not show that it is always wrong to lie. What 
it shows, if anything, is that there is something defective about the 
principle of personality. The vagueness of this principle has, indeed, 
often been pointed out. ‘‘What does it mean to treat every individual 
as an end in himself? Does it mean that a government has no right to 
conscript a man against his will and make him kill some fellow man in 
battle or be killed himself? Does it mean that in building a road or 


bridge we may not expropriate individuals who are attached to their 
ancestral homes?” ** This principle, however, is not just vague. In the 
context of Kant’s ethics, it is fundamentally equivocal. For Kant’s 
notion of an “end” is habitually equivocal between “rational” or 
“objective” ends and subjective ends, which depend on inclinations 
or desires. 


Suppose it were said that to tell the truth, in a situation of the 
sort described, would be to treat the victim merely as a means to the 
ends of the murderer, ends he, as a victim, cannot be expected to 
share, and that therefore it would be wrong not to tell a lie. This is 
probably what would be said on any ordinary interpretation of the 
principle. But Kant would have a ready reply. To tell a lie, even to 
save the man from death, would be to subject his humanity, his 
rational or noumenal self, to his merely sensuous or phenomenal desires. 
Only as a person in the phenomenal world, one with sensuous in- 


® Practical Reason, 216; italics added. 

Morris R. Cohen, “A Critique of Kant’s Philosophy of Law,” in The 
Heritage of Kant, ed. by Whitney and Bowers (Princeton, 1939), Pp. 299 (re- 
printed in Reason and Law, p. 124). 
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clinations or desires, would one wish a lie to be told. As a member of 
the noumenal world one would will that the truth be told, in this 
and every other situation, for that is what would be willed by a per- 
fectly rational being, whose will is unaffected by any sensuous in- 
clinations or external causes. And what a perfectly rational being, one 
without any sensuous inclinations, would do in this situation, is what 
ought to be done. 

The equivocation in this principle, then, is between purely “rational” 
or “‘noumenal” ends and merely subjective or “phenomenal’’ ones. 
But this makes the principle absolutely useless. It is not a moral 
criterion at all. It is an ad hoc device, serving only to give rational 
respectability to a judgment about what ought to be done made ante- 
cedently to its application. It is impossible to tell before the issue has 
already been decided on some other standard which way of acting 
would be treating someone merely as a means to “‘ends’” he cannot 
himself share. The line of reasoning involved is not, as it seems to be, 
*“This would be treating someone merely as a means; therefore it is 
wrong.” It is “This would be wrong; therefore it would be treating 
someone merely as a means.” But in the case in question, and in many 
others, this simply begs the question. 

There can be no doubt that Kant regarded the principle of universal- 

ity as equivalent to the principle of personality. He says, for instance, 
that 
the aforesaid . . . ways of representing the principle of morality are at bottom 
so many formulations of precisely the same law . . . The principle “So act in 
relation to every rational being (both to yourself and to others) that he may 
at the same time count in your maxim as an end in himself” is . . . at bottom 
the same as the principle ‘‘ Act on a maxim which at the same time contains 
in itself iis own universal validity for every rational being.” * 
And the principle of personality has very often been regarded as in 
some sense better or more adequate than Kant’s first moral principle, 
which has been thought too “formal” and empty. But if the preceding 
arguments are sound, both these ideas are false. Kant’s first moral 
principle is not equivalent to his second, for, given Kant’s peculiar 
dialectic between the phenomenal and noumenal worlds, they can 
conflict with each other. And it is the latter principle that is too 
‘formal’? and empty. It is not a criterion at all, for just what it would 
require in a particular situation is indeterminate until it has been 
determined whose ends are to count as “‘rational.”’ It has more an 
emotional uplift than a definite meaning. 


2 Grundlegung, Paton 79, 82; Abbott 66, 68. 
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Vv 


I have been arguing that Kant’s ethical rigorism or absolutism is 
not only not warranted by his fundamental moral principle, but is 
actually incompatible with it. It will be well to make this argument 
more explicit. 

Rigorism is the view that there are certain moral rules that hold 
in all circumstances or under all conditions. On this view, then, certain 
actions are always wrong, no matter what the circumstances and no 
matter what their purposes. Thus Kant, in this mood, holds that lying 
is an action of this type. 

Now the categorical imperative is advanced as a principle for 
determining whether any act is right or wrong. But it cannot be applied 
to an action taken apart from any determinate context. It must always 
be applied to an action considered as taking place in certain circum- 
stances, or for a certain purpose. The proof of this is that a reference 
to the circumstances and purpose of an action is necessarily involved 
in the “maxim” of the action. And it is the maxim of an action which 
Kant continually insists is what must be willed to be a universal law, 
not the action taken apart from some determinate maxim (that is, 
apart from some determinate purpose or circumstances). ‘‘Actions 
must,” he says, “‘be considered, in the first place, according to their 
subjective principle, but whether this principle is also valid objectively, 
can only be known by the criterion of the categorical imperative.” * 

But if this is the case, then the rule derived from the application of 
the categorical imperative holds only for the circumstances to which 
it is applied (and, of course, for anyone in the same or similar circum- 
stances) and does not thereby hold for all possible circumstances. 
Because it could not be willed to be a universal law that everyone 
should act in a certain way under certain circumstances, it does not 
follow that it could not be willed to be a universal law that everyone 
should act in that way under certain other circumstances. Indeed, on 
the basis of the categorical imperative, an act which would be wrong 
in certain circumstances may well be right in other circumstances. 
Kant overlooked the fact that lying merely for one’s own personal 
convenience and lying in order to save the life of some innocent person 
are two different sorts of actions, actions whose maxims are quite 
different. Thus Kant’s ethical rigorism is neither a consequence of, 
nor compatible with, his first moral principle. 

Rigorism is, therefore, purely arbitrary. The particular rules selected 


® Philosophy of Law, p. 34; in Abbott, p. 281. 
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as holding absolutely are selected arbitrarily. There is no good reason 
for selecting this one instead of that, for saying that it is always wrong 
to lie but not always wrong to kill or to fail to help another human 
being in distress. Kant’s ethical rigorism is thus no argument against 
the validity of the categorical imperative as a moral principle. 


MARCUS G. SINGER 


The University of Wisconsin 





KANT, BAYLE, AND INDIFFERENTISM 


AT THE beginning of the Critique of Pure Reason (Preface to ist ed., 
A x) Kant refers to “‘indifferentism” (Jndifferentismus). The positions 
he is distinguishing seem to be the following: metaphysical “dog- 
matism”’; skepticism, which declares that metaphysical theories are 
groundless; and indifferentism, which overtrumps skepticism by main- 
taining that there is no rational ground for adopting any definite 
philosophical position, i.e., for deciding either between different forms 
of dogmatism or between dogmatism and skepticism.’ It seems to me 
probable that under the third heading (and, for this is in no way 
impossible, very likely under the second also) he was thinking, at 
least in part, of the philosophy of Bayle. That Bayle’s thought tended 
toward such an indifferentism is shown by the long footnote (B) to the 
article “‘Pyrrhon” in his Dictionnaire historique et critique, where he argues 
that the skepticism of the Pyrrhonian tradition about knowledge is itself 


incapable of rational defense and that we are thrown back on religious 
faith.? 

Bayle had perturbed Berkeley * and influenced Hume,‘ and Leibniz’s 
Théodicée was a reply to him; Kant nowhere mentions him in the 
Critique of Pure Reason,§ but the possibility that he is envisaged at A x 


1 The source of the term “‘indifferentism” lies in dd:4gopos an important 
word in later Greek philosophy in more than one connection, which is ren- 
dered by Cicero as “‘indifferens”: ‘quod enim illi &dagopov dicunt, id mihi 
occurrit ut indifferens dicerem” (Fin., III, 16, 53). The Oxford English Diction- 
ary gives “‘adiaphorism” as a synonym for “‘indifferentism.” 

2 This is advanced as the moral of a discussion between two abbés, one of 
whom had urged the strength of the skeptical position. Of the other we read 
that “il conclut qu’il ne falloit point s’amuser a la dispute avec les Pyrrhoniens, 
ni s’imaginer que leurs sophismes puissent étre commodément éludés par les 
seules forces de la raison; qu’il falloit avant toutes choses leur faire sentir 
lPinfirmité de la raison, afin que ce sentiment les porte 4 recourir 4 un meilleur 
guide qui est la foi’ (op. cit., 2d ed. [Amsterdam, 1702], III, 2432). For this 
aspect of Bayle’s thought, see W. H. Barber, “ Pierre Bayle: Faith and Reason,” 
in The French Mind: Studies in Honour of Gustave Rudler (Oxford, 1952), pp. 
109-125. I am much indebted to discussions with Dr. Barber. 

3R. H. Popkin, “Berkeley and Pyrrhonism,” Review of Metaphysics, V 
(1951-1952), 223-246. 

*N. Kemp Smith, The Philosophy of David Hume (London, 1941), cf. esp. pp. 
284 ff., 325 ff., 506 ff.; J. Drever, ““A Note on Hume’s Pyrrhonism,” Philosoph- 
ical Quarterly, III (1953), 40-50. 

5 J. Delvolvé, Religion, critique et philosophie positive chez Pierre Bayle (Paris, igo6), 
draws attention to some interesting parallels between the moral theories of 
Kant and of Bayle. 
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is supported by the argument of the “Antinomy of Pure Reason.” 
While saying nothing of Bayle, this argument does mention Zeno of 
Elea (A 502, B 530), and Bayle’s famous article on Zeno in his Dic- 
tionnaire ® raises some of the issues with which Kant is there concerned. 
Not merely does Kant in the “‘Antinomy of Pure Reason”’ pass to his 
“critical solution” through a “skeptical representation’ (skeptische 
Vorstellung), but some passages in Bayle’s article remind the reader 
strongly of Kant’s discussion. Two illustrations will serve: 


(a) A follower of Zeno might say to those who choose one of these three 
hypotheses, “‘You are not reasoning aright, you are making use of this dis- 
junctive syllogism, 

The continuous is composed either of mathematical points, or of physical 
points, or of infinitely divisible parts: 

But it is not composed of ...orof... 

Therefore it is composed of .. . 

The defect in your reasoning lies not in its form but in its matter; you should 
give up your disjunctive syllogism, and employ this hypothetical syllogism, 

If extension existed, it would be composed either of mathematical points, 
or of physical points, or of infinitely divisible parts: 

But it is not composed either of mathematical points, or of physical points, 
or of infinitely divisible parts. 

Therefore it does not exist. 7 


(b) The last consequence I wish to draw is that the disputes about the void 
have furnished a plausible reason [une raison spécieuse] for denying that extension 
has real existence outside our understanding [entendement]. But if the nature of 
penetrable or impenetrable extension involves such great difficulties [de si 
grands inconvénients], the quickest solution is to say that it can only exist in our 
mind [esprit].8 

Kant, who rejects indifferentism, gives a special twist to the treat- 
ment of the Antinomies, introducing what he claims as the implications 
of practical reason; and, further, in effecting the transition to that 
aspect of his argument, he urges that the issues raised by the Antinomies 
are ones to which human reason cannot remain indifferent. The key 
to a solution lies for Kant in the rational character of man’s moral 
nature. 

The reader is again reminded of Kant’s ‘‘Antinomy of Pure Reason,” 
and in particular of the First Antinomy, by Bayle’s article ‘“‘Zabarella 
(Jacques).” '° Discussing the works of the great Aristotelian scholar 

6 Cf. N. Kemp Smith, of. cit., pp. 325 ff. 

7 Dictionnaire, III, 3060. 8 Ibid., p. 3066. 

9 Critique of Pure Reason, A 462, B 490 ff. (Von dem Interesse der Vernunft 


bei diesem ihrem Widerstreite); cf. the opening sentences of the preface to 
the first edition. 


© Op. cit., III, 3046-3051. Cf. Delvolvé, op. cit., pp. 279-281. 
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and thinker of the sixteenth century, Bayle is led to digress in a long 
footnote (H) on the nature of time and the question whether the 
world had a beginning. The treatment is perplexing and, at least at 
first sight, not what the article on Zeno would lead one to expect, for 
Bayle rejects the view that time has no existence apart from our 
consciousness. Real time is known to God, he says, using an argument 
which involves the appeal from reason to faith: 


Others, still more chimerically, say that time is mental [un étre de raison], a 
manner of conceiving things, and that without movement, or without human 
thought, there would be no time. This is a gross absurdity: if all created minds 
were to perish, if all bodies were to cease to move, there would nevertheless be 
a successive, fixed and ordered duration in the world, which would correspond 
to the moments of the possible duration known to God, by which He would 
govern Himself in order to preserve each thing for a longer or shorter time, so 
many or so many years.” 


On the other hand, he qualifies this by proceeding almost immediately 
to argue that of this real time we can know nothing: ““Man knows 
nothing of it; he knows only relative degrees of largeness or smallness 
[des grandeurs ou des petitesses relatives)’; which, puzzling as it is, may 
leave us to conclude that what it implies about time as found in our 
experience is not so very far from what is stated about space in the 
article on Zeno. One may further recollect Kant’s argument at one 
point in the “Transcendental Aesthetic” (A 38, B 54-5), which im- 
plies that he knew that time had been thought real by thinkers who 
had denied this of space, and that he and others regarded his treat- 
ment of time as the more radically novel of the two; but he may have 
been thinking simply of Berkeley. 

It is well known that the discussion in the ““Antinomy” was no mere 
by-product of Kant’s thought, but that it resolved problems which 
had provided one of the mainsprings of his critical philosophy. Toward 
the end of his life he even wrote to Garve: 


It was not the enquiry into the existence of God, immortality etc., that was 
the point from which I started, but the antinomy of pure reason: ‘‘ The world 
has a beginning—it has no beginning,” etc., down to the fourth: “There is 
freedom in man, —against this: There is no freedom, but everything in him is 
natural necessity [Naturnothwendigkeit]’’; it was this which first awakened me 
from my dogmatic slumber and drove me to the criticism of reason itself, in 
order to remove the scandal of the apparent contradiction of reason with 
itself.’ 


1 Loc. cit., p. 3051. 
221 Sept., 1798; Kant, Werke, Akad. Ausg., XII (1902), 255, Letter 781 
(quoted by E. Caird, The Critical Philosophy of Immanuel Kant (Glasgow, 1889], 
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The importance in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of the 
skeptical, Pyrrhonian tradition has recently been brought out in a 
number of articles by R. H. Popkin, among which one may mention 
especially that on “The Skeptical Crisis and the Rise of Modern Phi- 
losophy.” '8 Here he writes (p. 141): ‘“Throughout the 17th and early 
18th centuries a running battle was fought with the Pyrrhonists. . ., 
with the Pyrrhonists finally triumphing through the efforts of Pierre 
Bayle‘and David Hume.” 

D. A. REES 
University College of North Wales, Bangor 





I, 162-163; F. Paulsen, Jmmanuel Kant: His Life and Doctrine (London, 1902], 
p. 96). 

8 Review of Metaphysics, VII (1953-1954), 132-151, 307-322 (to be con- 
cluded). 
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PLATO’S MODERN ENEMIES AND THE THEORY OF NATURAL 
LAW. By Joun Witp. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1953- Pp. xii, 260. $5.50. 


In the first sixty pages of this book Professor Wild is engaged in 
defending Plato against the ‘charges’ of his ‘modern enemies’, par- 
ticularly Dr. Karl Popper. Plato, he argues, was not a dogmatist, not 
a militarist, not a totalitarian, not a racialist, not a reactionary de- 
fender of the closed society, and not opposed to the modern democratic 
ideal, though he was opposed to the ‘hysterical mob rule’ that he knew 
and called ‘democracy’. He did not recommend either class rule or 
lying propaganda. ‘The widespread opinion that Platonic thought is 
somehow deeply opposed to all modern progressive ideals [is] a tragic 
misunderstanding.’ This misunderstanding is due to the subjectivist 
and sceptical trend of present thought and to a consequent failure 
to grasp the essentials of Plato’s ethical theory. Plato’s ethics was a 
theory of natural law. 

In the next hundred and twenty pages Wild expounds the nature 
and history of the theory of natural law. First he disposes of five current 
misconceptions of the theory. Then (103-131) he sketches the con- 
ventional history of the theory in the Stoics, Marcus, Aquinas, Hooker, 
Grotius, and Paine, and of the deviations from the theory in Hobbes 
and Locke. Then he becomes unconventional and argues that the 
theory was not founded by the Stoics but by Plato and Aristotle 
(134-171). In the third and last part of his text (178-234) he brings 
‘this theory to bear on certain basic problems which lie at the heart 
of contemporary moral argument’. 

The book has no value as a contribution to the theory of natural 
law. The theory is not adequately stated. It is talked about for seventy 
pages before it is stated. The statement of it is hidden in the end of his 
sketch of the conventional history of the theory and in the beginning 
of his argument that it occurs in Plato. It consists in a conjunction of 
seven propositions, repeated three times, and different each time. 
For example, the first proposition appears in these three forms: (1) 
‘The world is an order of divergent tendencies which on the whole 
support one another’; (2)‘the world is a nexus of interdependent tenden- 
tial systems’; (3) ‘the world is governed by a normative order embedded 
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in the very being of its component entities’. It seems to me that no 
two of these propositions mean the same, although they are supposed 
to be the same proposition. 

Nor is the theory adequately recommended. Wild’s historical treat- 
ment of it seems to be offered as a substitute for recommendations. 
He seems to ask whether Plato held the theory that there is a law of 
nature, as a substitute for asking whether there is a law of nature. 
When he discovers that Aristotle held a certain part of the theory, he 
writes a delighted ‘yes!’ with italics and a mark of exclamation (162, 
cf. 144). He offers a history of some ethical doctrine as if it were not 
history of ethics but actual ethics. 

The application of the theory to ‘certain basic problems’ of con- 
temporary ethics is a rewriting of two published articles. In my opinion 
it never gets down to business. It is disastrously loose in expression; 
for example, ‘binding power’ is ambiguously causal efficacy and moral 
obligation. It employs strange phrases, including ‘metaphysical 
protocols’ and ‘philosophical data’; and I fear it does not make them 
useful. ‘Isms’ are plentiful. ‘Realism’ is the good ‘ism’, and the others 
are bad. We are assured that the others are involved in grave diffi- 
culties which ‘realism’ avoids. But we do not see this, perhaps because 
we ‘have to be very brief? (216). The book ‘is only a fragmentary 
introduction to the subject’ (234). It is indeed, and it cannot be 
recommended at all to a student who wishes to get some notion of the 
theory of natural law. There are half a dozen other introductions to 
which he had far better go, for example A. P. d’Entréves’ Natural Law 
in Hutchinson’s University Library. 

The book has some value, however, in the parts that are inter- 
pretations of Plato and Aristotle. Wild, following, he says, the 
lead of G. P. Maguire in Yale Classical Studies X (1947), gives a 
substantial presentation of the aspects of Plato’s and Aristotle’s doc- 
trine that are like the subsequent doctrine of natural law. His contra- 
dictions of Popper are also substantial, and he exposes several of 
Popper’s errors and weaknesses. On the other hand, he himself falls 
into some of the errors of the favorable interpreter. For example, 
he holds that Plato was not against what we now call ‘democracy’, 
and intended there to be no slaves in Callipolis: He says that Laws 
797D is not against change, but merely teaches that change from an 
evil state to a better one is good, and change from a better state to an 
evil one is bad! 

The tone of partisanship is very strong, as it is in Popper’s book. 
I find it very tiresome in both. I do not want ‘charges’ and ‘defenses’. 
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I want scientific study of what Plato meant to say, and scientific study 
of whether it is true. 

Professor Gilbert Ryle, in an article in Philosophy before the war, 
pointed out a connection between the use of ‘ism’-words and partisan- 
ship in philosophy. It is obvious in this book. Wild gives the impression 
of thinking that the object of philosophy is to defend and attack ‘isms’, 
and the object of the history of philosophy is to discover which ‘isms’ 
a given dead philosopher defended. His fundamental interest is not 
in judging propositions as to their truthvalue but in attacking and 
defending ‘isms’. You may think that I am making a distinction without 
a difference, because an ‘ism’ is precisely the name of a proposition; 
‘hedonism’, for example, is the name of the proposition that pleasure 
is the only good. But that is not how Wild looks at it. He does not allow 
any ‘ism’ to be the name of one definite proposition. In effect he does 
to every ‘ism’-word what he does explicitly and deliberately to the 
word ‘democracy’, that is, he refuses to let it mean one definite thing, 
and crams into it a quantity of matter, all rather indefinite. Insofar 
as an ‘ism’-word is the name of a proposition for Professor Wild, it is 
the name of a long conjunction where one cannot clearly say what the 
conjuncts are or how many of them there are. 

RICHARD RoBINSON 
Oriel College, Oxford 


THE INTERPRETATION OF PLATO’S REPUBLIC. By N. R. 
Murpnuy. Oxford, England, Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. vi, 246. 
$3.50. 


The object of Mr. Murphy’s book is modestly described in the 
Preface (p. v) as the making of a “mere paraphrase or précis of the 
Republic,” but the reader should not expect that purpose to be literally 
fulfilled, least of all by anything resembling the chapter on the Republic 
in Paul Shorey’s still invaluable What Plato Said. Murphy both goes 
beyond and falls short of his announced intention. The Interpretation 
of Plato’s Republic does far more than give a mere paraphrase of those 
sections of the original in which the author is especially interested. In 
his discussion of the parts of the soul (pp. 24-44), for example, or the 
advantages of justice (pp. 45-67), the theory of knowledge (pp. 97- 
129), and the treatment of art in Republic X (pp. 224-237), Murphy 
supplies, not a précis, but rather an extremely full, subtle, and on the 
whole enlightening commentary, adding to the analysis of Plato’s 
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doctrine much acute criticism of the views of recent interpreters. But 
the book does not do equal justice to other subjects of equal, or almost 
equal, importance; the reader will not find here an interpretation 
of the Republic which preserves the emphasis and proportions of the 
original. The important discussion of theology in Book II, the treat- 
ment of art in Book III, the description of the degenerate types of 
constitution and the corresponding types of soul in Books VIII and 
IX—these demand a more detailed discussion which would make 
clear their place in the total pattern of the Republic. 

The arrangement of the book is tripartite: Chapters I-IV, dealing 
with Socrates’ reply to Thrasymachus, are followed by a summarizing 
chapter, and the analysis of the theory of knowledge, enlightenment, 
and the Good (Chs. VI-VIII) is in turn summarized by Chapter IX. 
The final, briefest, section deals with Pleasure (Ch. X) and Art (Ch. 
XI). The usefulness of the summaries in V and IX will be evident 
to anyone who works through the complex and sometimes confusing 
argument of the preceding chapters; there are passages in which 
Murphy’s book is considerably more obscure than Plato’s. 

For the mature student, the most interesting and original contribu- 
tions are probably to be found in Chapters VI-VIII, with their close 
scrutiny of 6d£a and yv@ats and their prolonged dissection of the great 
images of the Divided Line and the Cave. No doubt many will question 
the interpretation of the Divided Line as representing three, rather 
than four, states of mental development (pp. 160-164), but the author’s 
reasons for coming to this conclusion deserve careful consideration. 
Among the many merits of these chapters may be listed the study of 
the meaning of 66&a in its general and specific senses (pp. 103-104), 
the plausible explanation for Plato’s choice of the word ei67 to indicate 
the Forms (pp. 130-132), the suggestion about the content of the 
education of the Guardians between the ages of thirty and thirty- 
five (pp. 180-181), and the inquiry into the degree of reality which 
Plato conceded to physical objects (pp. 142-150; cf. p. 200). 

For undergraduates the most helpful chapters will undoubtedly 
be those in the first and third sections, which deal with the definition 
of justice, the parts of the soul, and Plato’s attitude toward art. Chapter 
II preserves a nice balance between acknowledgment of the flaws in 
Plato’s doctrine of the tripartite soul and recognition of its undeniable 
effectiveness. It is typical of Murphy’s sometimes excessive subtlety 
that he makes unnecessary difficulties about Plato’s reference to the 
passions as ‘“‘worse than” reason (pp. 26-28). His tendency to find in 
Plato’s treatment of the cardinal virtues the establishment of “moral 
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rectitude” (dikaiosyne) as a force operating in three fields, in each of 
which it serves to control a specific type of motive or activity, is the 
least satisfactory portion of this chapter. Its chief weakness lies in the 
failure to observe that temperance is not limited to the province of the 
ércOuunr ov (p. 1g), but is in fact a more complex virtue than this sim- 
ple theory allows. The definition of andreia as the control of spiritedness 
(p. 19) is also unlikely to be accepted by those who have read Republic 
429a—431c. Chapter XI, “‘Plato’s Treatment of Art,” taken together 
with its three appendices (‘What the Bed Is,” “‘76 gavAov €év Huty,” and 
“The Criterion of Beauty”) contains a number of illuminating passages, 
such as the statement that “It is not at all clear that [Plato] ever 
closely associated art with beauty or beauty with art” (p. 233). It is 
always instructive to read another attempt to lay bare the reasoning 
behind Plato’s hostility to art in Book X, and in this perennial quest 
Murphy is a safer guide than some of his predecessors. His judicious 
comparison of Plato’s views with those of Aristotle in the Poetics, 
culminating in an attack on the assumptions underlying the famous 
defense of tragic poetry as more philosophical than history (pp. 228- 
229), provides an excellent example of the skill in analysis and the 
subtlety of thought which make this book a useful and often provocative 
contribution to the study of the Republic. 


HELEN NorTuH 
Swarthmore College 


THE PLACE OF THE CATEGORIES OF BEING IN ARISTOTLE’S 
PHILOSOPHY. By L. M. De Ryx. Assen, Nederlands, Van Gorcum 
& Comp. N.V., 1952. Pp. iv, 98. F. 9.50 ing. 


The author of this book tries once more to solve the difficult problem 
of the meaning of Aristotle’s theory of categories or, more specifically, 
the question of whether the categories are a system of grammatical, 
of logical, or of ontological distinctions. He rejects from the outset 
the explanation of the categories as grammatical distinctions though 
he does admit—which is very important—that Aristotle in his meta- 
physical and logical analyses is, generally speaking, guided by the 
structure of his native tongue. Concerning the two other main ex- 
planations which have been offered, he points out in his introduction 
that “the later distinction between the logical and the ontological 
aspect qua a conscious opposition which is carried through rigorously” 
should not be applied to ancient thought, i.e., to that of Aristotle, 
and expresses the opinion that ‘“‘the seeming difficulty of interpretation 
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disappears” if this distinction is not made. He tries to show that the 
solutions offered by his predecessors are all wrong or insufficient 
because they did not follow this principle of interpretation. 

The author then elaborates his theory in six chapters and an appen- 
dix. The first three chapters deal with various aspects of the relation 
between logic and ontology in Aristotle’s philosophy, namely: Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of truth, the distinction between “essential and acci- 
dental being” (ka@’ airo and xara avuBeBnxds), logical and onto- 
logical accident. The second series of three chapters deals with the 
problem of the categories directly, first the categories in the Meta- 
physics, then the categories in the special treatise devoted to that 
subject, the first treatise of the Organon, and finally the use which 
Aristotle makes of the categories in his philosophy in general. The 
appendix deals with the various expressions by which Aristotle desig- 
nates the categories, with their origin and their relation to the logical 
and the ontological aspects of the categories. Each chapter, as well as 
the appendix, concludes with a convenient summary of the theses 
which the author has tried to prove. 

In starting his inquiry, (pp. 5-7) the author states a series of methodo- 
logical and philosophical principles. The author is an opponent of 
what he calls logical nominalism. He therefore believes that a sharp 
and rigorous distinction between the logical and the ontological mean- 
ing of the categories is not justified in itself. They are, in his opinion, 
only two different aspects of the same thing. Nevertheless, he considers 
it justifiable to distinguish these two aspects more clearly than is done 
by Aristotle, as long as it is kept in mind that they are only two aspects. 
In making these distinctions, he uses above all the concepts and the 
terminology of Saint Thomas, modern scholastic philosophers, and the 
representatives of neo-Aristotelian logic. The author is generally most 
careful and meticulous in his interpretations, and it is especially 
meritorious that he always quotes the passages which he interprets 
most fully, side by side with translations taken from various different 
translators and sometimes made by the author himself. Especially in 
the earlier chapters the author succeeds not infrequently in improving 
on interpretations given by his predecessors and in clearing up diffi- 
culties in Aristotle’s text. 

Sometimes, however, the tendency to take his author always literally 
and to find him always right leads him seriously astray. In note 6 
on page 46 the author blames the ancient commentator, Philoponus, 
for having said that, in Posterior Analytics 1, 22, 83a, 30-35, Aristotle 
uses the expression xa’ broKeuévou NéyeoGat (to be predicated of a 
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substrate) “‘catachrestically” instead of év broxerwévw elvar (to be 
in a substrate). In the author’s opinion Philoponus here committed 
the sin of making a sharp distinction between the logical and the onto- 
logical, which, as the author has stated in his introduction, one must 
not do. But in the treatise on the categories it is stated that the secon- 
dary categories are distinguished from the first category by their being 
év broxeiévy ivi. If, then, in the Posterior Analytics it is said that 
the secondary categories are distinguished from the first category by 
their being predicated xa@ brroxeipévou Tivds, it is clear that Aristotle 
uses this expression here, as correctly pointed out by Philoponus, 
to express what in the treatise on the categories is expressed by év 
broxetwévw elvac and not in the sense in which xa@’ broKeipévov TLVOS 
AéyeoPar is used in the latter treatise, since there it is said that the 
debrepar ovaiar which belong to the first category xa&’ broKxeuévov 
A€yovrac (are predicated of a subject). The same “catachrestic”’ use 
of the expression xa’ bmroxeiévov A€éyeoOar is clearly also found in 
another passage of the Analytics, namely I, 4, 73b, 5-10. The author’s 
refusal to pay attention to the remarks of an ancient commentator, 
who knew his Aristotle very well, has very serious consequences in the 
last chapter of his book. 

In this chapter the author, on the basis of the passage last quoted, 
tries to prove that “‘the Aristotelian categories (qua formal essences) 
are not predicable,”’ and that the secondary categories insofar as they 
are predicable and appear in the logical (as opposed to the ontological) 
table of categories “‘are not formal essences but essences connected with 
their substrata (ouvecAnupéva 77 UAp).” But in the treatise on the cate- 
gories (2, 1a, 20 ff.) it is stated most clearly that an individual quality 
(or relation or whatever else it may be) is in a substrate (€v broKe.uwévw 
éoriv), but is not predicated of a subject; and this is illustrated by 
the statement that the particular reading knowledge (7 Tis 
‘Ypayuparixn) which a man has is in his soul and is not predicated of 
the soul, and the particular white (76 ri \evKov) is in the body and is 
not predicated of the body. But knowledge (in general) can be predi- 
cated; for instance it can be predicated of the particular knowledge 
which is reading knowledge. What Aristotle means is that if it is said 
that Socrates is educated (uova.xds) the educatedness which Socrates 
possesses is a particular educatedness different from the particular 
educatedness of anyone else. This particular educatedness is in Soc- 
rates’ soul (€v broKxeuévw TH Yux}) as in its substrate, but it is not 
this particular educatedness which is or can be predicated of Socrates 
(since the concrete and the individual is always ineffable), but it is 
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educatedness as such or in general which is predicated of Socrates. 
Here Aristotle is very far indeed from saying that it is the essences 
together with their substrata which are predicated of a subject; nor 
would such a statement be correct, since, as the treatise on the cate- 
gories rightly says, they are not. If, then, Aristotle in the Postertor 
Analytics (which the author considers later than the treatise on the 
categories) had evolved the theory that it is the essences together with 
their substrata that are predicated of the subjects, this would not be a 
refinement of a “more primitive’? theory, as the author believes, but 
would be a complete reversal of the “earlier” theory. If, however, the 
passages in the Posterior Analytics are interpreted in the way in which 
Philoponus interprets them, there is no necessity whatever to assume 
that Aristotle reversed himself in so strange a fashion. 

If one may borrow an argument from the author’s note 17 on page 4, 
one could say that the improbability of his view follows from its 
corollary that—contrary to the well-founded opinion of most scholars— 
the treatise on the categories was written earlier than the Posterior 
Analytics. In actual fact it appears most likely that Aristotle, when he 
wrote the Posterior Analytics, did not yet make the distinction between 
év broxermévy elvar and xa’ broxeuévov AéyeoOar and used the 
latter term for what he later designated by the former. But arguments 
based on the probability or improbability of the presumable chrono- 
logical order of certain writings of Aristotle are not decisive except 
where a chronological date can be definitely fixed by external evi- 
dence, which in regard to the present problem is not the case. The 
decisive point is a point of interpretation, and here the author appears 
to be definitely wrong. 

There are some more, but on the whole less essential, errors of this 
kind, which cannot be discussed here for lack of space. But it must be 
said that the author does not quite recognize the nature of the problem 
with which most of his predecessors in the attempt to interpret and 
analyze Aristotle’s theory of categories have struggled. In his intro- 
duction (p. 6) the author says that “‘it was the fatal mistake of philology 
that it always failed to get rid of Kantian influences as to the question 
of the relation of logic and ontology.” This is not the place to discuss 
the merits or demerits of Kant’s philosophy. But the difficulties which 
Kant found in Aristotle’s theory of categories have, in very large part, 
nothing whatever to do with Kant’s theory of knowledge or with his 
opinions or theories concerning the relation of ontology and logic. 
They remain, on the contrary, exactly the same if one accepts the 
author’s views concerning the intentionality of logic. 
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Kant called Aristotle’s categories “‘aufgerafft’” and complained that 
Aristotle had not shown that his categories were “‘essentiae formales 
supremae.” The question of whether Aristotle’s ten categories are really 
supremae and whether Aristotle’s table of categories, if taken in this 
sense, is complete, is certainly a legitimate philosophical question. Now 
it could be said that the philologist, who merely wants to explain as 
clearly as possible what Aristotle’s doctrine was and does not ask 
whether Aristotle was right in what he said or whether he gave a 
satisfactory proof of his theories, is permitted to disregard the philo- 
sophical question—if Aristotle was always consistent in his statements. 
There are, however, a number of passages in Aristotle’s writings in 
which some of the categories are replaced by different ones, like 
kiynots or kivety and xtvetaBar, which do not appear in the table of 
ten categories, not to mention the fact that Aristotle but rarely mentions 
the last six and even more rarely the last four categories and that 
sometimes he speaks of rovety # maoxev as if these two categories 
belonged more closely together than the others and might come under 
a common head, in which case they obviously would turn out to be 
not supremae. The problem in this form should perhaps not be dis- 
regarded even by the philological commentator. 

Furthermore, if the facts just mentioned are taken into considera- 
tion, the problem of the interrelation between the logical and the 
ontological aspect of Aristotle’s theory of categories appears in a 
somewhat different light. The author says several times that in the 
famous passage in the Topics (I, 9, 103b, 20 ff.), where all the ten 
categories are enumerated, the categories “have an ontological function” 
(p. 3) and substantiates this claim (p. 76) by pointing out that the 
division into categories “divides the propositions according to their 
contents (i.e., according to their objects).”” Now, if “ontological” is 
defined in this way, it may be granted that the categories in the passage 
quoted have also an ontological meaning, but hardly that they have 
an ontological function. For, as Aristotle states in the beginning of his 
Topics, it is the purpose of this work to find a method which enables a 
person to arrive (in a disputation) at (desired) logical conclusions, 
starting from acceptable premises, and to avoid being compelled to 
accept (undesired) conclusions (on the basis of premises offered to 
him by his opponent). The whole approach of the work, therefore, is 
logical or rather dialectical (in the ancient sense of this word) and not 
ontological. This is also true of the ninth chapter of the first book, in 
which the passage on the ten categories occurs. The dialectical tricks 
which can be used in a disputation are of course to some extent de- 
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pendent on the structure of the language in which the disputation 
takes place. Aristotle, in dealing with these tricks, is therefore naturally, 
and within this field even rightly, guided by the structure of his native 
tongue. The question then arises of whether the Greek language is so 
perfect and so exact in regard to ontological distinctions that if its 
structure is used to arrive at a complete system of the latter there will 
be no remainder and no discrepancy. To this reviewer at least and to 
many others before him it has always appeared unlikely that Aristotle 
or anyone else could have considered, for instance, the category of 
Keto@ar (which seems to contain only the three concepts of sitting, 
standing up, and lying) as one of the formae essentiales supremae if he had 
started with a purely ontological analysis of the various possible modes 
of being rather than with problems of dialectics or eristics. That 
Aristotle himself had some doubts concerning the adequacy of the 
table of the ten categories as a complete system of ontological distinc- 
tions seems indicated by the fact already mentioned that sometimes, 
where the ontological problem is in the foreground, he appears to 
introduce categories different from those contained in the table and 
always fails, when specifically dealing with ontological problems, to 
mention the category of xeta@at. This aspect of the problem is com- 
pletely disregarded by the author. The passages (Metaphysics Z, 4, 
1029b, 25 and Eth. Eud. A, 8, 1217b, 33) in which, contrary to the 
table of ten, kivnous appears as one of the categories, are not even 
mentioned by him. They do not appear either in his otherwise very 
comprehensive index of relevant passages in Aristotle’s works. 

Now it may be that a solution of this particular problem can be 
found which is in perfect agreement with the author’s main result. 
It may also be that, in the author’s opinion, the passages last mentioned 
are not of great importance for the main problem. But the claim which 
the author makes in his introduction that he has given a fully satis- 
factory solution of his problem while all his predecessors failed com- 
pletely can hardly be acknowledged until he has proved that this is so. 
If such a claim is made it is not permissible to disregard completely 
certain difficulties which played a large role in the earlier discussion. 
It is true, on the other hand, that the author has made considerable 
progress in the interpretation of certain relevant passages in Aristotle’s 
works and in the elucidation of certain aspects of his main problem. 


Kurt von Fritz 
Columbia University 
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PRINCIPIUM SAPIENTIAE: The Origins of Greek Philosophical 
Thought. By F. M. Cornrorp. New York, Cambridge University 
Press. 1952. Pp. viii, 271. $5.00. 


Cornford did not live to finish this work. Although its editor, Pro- 
fessor W. K. C. Guthrie, tries in an Appendix to summarize its con- 
clusions, the argument is far from clear. Not only do some sections, 
notably the eighth and ninth chapters, seem to be assemblages of 
material whose point has not been brought out, but the theoretical 
basis of the work as a whole is confused. Within five pages (205-209) a 
myth from the Central Gilberts, the Chinese Yin and 7 ang, a medieval 
commentary on the Book of Genesis, and the Indian Brahmanas are 
adduced to shed light on Hesiod—on what ground, other than super- 
ficial similarities, we are nowhere told. We read both that “If the 
Maori myth is a safe guide, certain features of Hesiod’s account become 
clear,’ and that this account is derived from Babylonian ritual. Is it 
Cornford’s contention that these traditions have a common source, 
or that they represent a stage of development through which all cultures 
pass? This uncertainty is particularly important in that his treatment 
of evidence could be justified only by the initial plausibility of his 
thesis—for example, he interprets Hesiod’s statement that Chaos 
first came into being, and earth and the starry heavens later, to mean 
that in the beginning heaven and earth were one and the first thing to 
happen was their separation. ; 

The following is an outline of the book’s argument, with the re- 
viewer’s comments in italics. 

The Ionian cosmologies could never have been derived from’ ob- 
servation. The system of Epicurus, “‘this final expression of Ionian 
natural philosophy” (p. 159) shows that in fact they were not so 
derived. How can Epicurus be taken as representative of sixth-century Ionia, 
and not of his own time and place? Therefore they must be rationalized 
versions of earlier views. Cornford is always reluctant to admit that any 
opinion can be affected by argumentation or reasoning—even by bad reasoning. 
Since their origin is not scientific, it must be religious. This is a di- 
chotomy of the sources of knowledge: sense-experience as used by the 
Hippocratics, as against the Platonic “recollection,” attributed by 
Aristotle to the Pythagoreans. This does not follow. Cornford’s own views, 
for instance, would fall under neither of these heads: they are not deduced from 
the phenomena, but seem a reasonable explanation thereof. It is conceivable that 
Tonian cosmologies had the same status. And how can a theory be both a rational- 
ization of a myth and a product of intuition? 
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Here the argument divides. The first branch of it is this. The prototype of 
the Ionian philosopher is the shaman, who is poet, prophet, and sage in 
one, and who ranges in spirit throughout time and space. Does Cornford 
think that this shamanism 1s derived from contact with the institutton in Scythia, 
or (as when he speaks of Homer and Hesiod as typical of “heroic and post- 
heroic ages’) that it ts a manifestation of a particular level of civilization? 
The former sorts ill with the Babylonian origin he ascribes to the content of 
Ionian cosmologies; the latter makes pointless the long account of Russian 
shamanism. Heracleitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, and others have much 
in common with the shaman. As the three functions of the shaman 
become differentiated, philosopher and seer quarrel over the inter- 
pretation of celestial phenomena, Ta wetéwpa. The conflict which 
Cornford finds is between philosophy and augury, which as he himself emphasizes 
is a pseudoscience and has nothing to do with prophetic insight. Philosopher and 
poet quarrel over the crudity of the latter’s myths. Yet philosophy 
demands an order which sense-experience does not provide; the 
philosopher is therefore bound to retain as his method the “intuition” 
of the shaman. 

The other branch of the argument is this. Since the origin of the Ionian 
cosmologies is religious, it must be social. Jn working this out, the specu- 
lations of Durkheim, whom Cornford followed in From Religion to Phil- 
osophy, are dropped in favor of those of Mr. Hocart and Professor S. H. 
Hooke—which, though more recent, are no better substantiated and indeed 
command less widespread assent. They are in fact concerned with the origin 
of cosmic order and with ra weréwpa. This order is essentially the 
maintaining of their proper stations by the four primitive “elements”’: 
fire, air, water, and earth, or hot, cold, wet, and dry. But we do not 
find these four forming a group before Empedocles. Cornford does not say why 
he thinks the grouping 1s primitive. In From Religion to Philosophy he 
referred the reader to the arguments of O. Gilbert: but those arguments showed 
only that Homer paired land with sea and earth with sky, not that the two pairs 
formed a quaternity. The maintenance of cosmic and social order, and 
the prevention of flood and famine, were in Babylonian ritual as- 
cribed to the king. Therefore the basic Ionian cosmology is a rational- 
ization of an “immensely older” myth portraying a ritual, which may 
be traced back through Hesiod and Hittite myth. One weak step here 
is the vital one which makes lines 116 to 132 of Hesiod’s Theogony a rational- 
ization of the genealogy of Zeus given later in the poem. At the other end, it is 
not sufficiently established that the Babylonian creation-myth is in fact a de- 
scription of the ritual whose performance it accompanied. 

Even those who reject its thesis, however, will prize this book for 
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the stimulation and illumination it gives. The great difficulty in study- 
ing pre-Socratic thought is to achieve sympathy with ways of thinking 
which seem at first arbitrary and grotesque. Such sympathy Cornford 
possessed and here communicates to an unsurpassed extent. For this 
reason, no serious student can afford to ignore it; none, presumably, 
will wish to. 
F. E. SPARSHOTT 

University College, Toronto 


THE SCIENTIFIC ADVENTURE. Essays in the History and Phil- 
osophy of Science. By HERBERT DincLe. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1953. Pp. x, 372. $6.00. 


That the author’s philosophy of science is not as hypothetico- 
deductive as his science of physics is evident from the very mode of 
composition of his book. It is a collection of essays written over a 
period of twenty years and published in various journals such as 
Nature and the British Journal for the Philosophy of Sctence. 

One of the earliest and most philosophical of the essays is on “‘Science 
and the Unobservable,”’ written partly in the tradition of Wittgenstein 
and Schlick. It is based on their threefold distinction of what is /og:- 
cally, physically, and practically (or technically) possible or significantly 
admissible in physics. The principle lying behind Albert Einstein’s 
operational analysis of simultaneity (which, Dingle recalls, Jacques 
Maritain attacked as false in metaphysics even if accepted in physics) 
is formulated by Dingle as follows: “Nothing which ts logically or physically 
unobservable is significant’? (p. 232). To say that absolute simultaneity 
and infinite space are ‘“‘not logically unobservable” because they are 
“conceivable” is a curious use of words. It is also not clear why Dingle 
finds an assumption of omniscience implied by this principle. His 
argument is: “If we accept the principle, we close the door to all 
experience outside that which our present knowledge allows” (p. 233). 
The obvious reply to this specious argument is that the principle does 
not close the door to all experience but only to all theories or claims to 
experiences going beyond what is logically or technically observable 
in the future as well as in the present limits of our modifiable state of 
knowledge. 

Dingle confronts us with too drastic a dilemma in his interpretation 
of recent physics: ““Anyone who regards the recent trend of physics in 
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general, and the theory of relativity in particular, as legitimate science 
or philosophy of intellectual activity . . . must either be an idealist or 
presume that he is omniscient” (p. 234). Neither horn of this dilemma 
seems to me to be a necessary consequence of recent or past physics. 
The “idealistic view that the universe is constructed mentally by 
logical inference from experience” (p. 235) is scarcely substantiated 
by Dingle’s general remarks about “experience” and “reason”; I 
have already indicated that the principle of observability does not 
imply omniscience, but, on the contrary, implies an open disposition 
to learn from future observations and modify present knowledge. 

Dingle’s analysis of his own experience as a physicist is most illum- 
inating when he brings it to bear on specific topics like the measure- 
ment of time and the cosmological hypotheses of Milne, Eddington, 
et al., or when he vividly depicts the philosophical puzzles that physicists 
face in the new concepts of causality, determinism, space-time, etc., 
of recent physics. His essays (15, 16, 17) on “The Laws of Nature” 
and on measurement are the most valuable ones in the book for the 
philosopher interested in the logic of physical theory. 

It is in his more general talk about experience, reason, and history 
of science that Dingle makes some very uncritical assumptions. He 
describes the elements of science as “the passive bits of experience 
which form its raw material. Let us identify these bits of experience, 
which are unalterable in themselves [my italics], the function of reason 
being restricted to the establishment of relations between them” 
(p. 242). Dingle pictures scientific concepts as auxiliary terms like 
clips holding together pieces of sense data. This may do as a way of 
showing that Milne’s and Eddington’s purely conceptual constructions 
are like clips fastened to other clips, but it will scarcely do as a model 
of theory construction. 

The historian of science will be dismayed to read in the first sentence 
of the introductory essay that “Galileo originated the process in 
philosophy which in its maturer form, we now call science” (p. 1). 
The historian of philosophy of science will be dismayed to read that 
there is a lack in science “throughout its history of a critical school” 
(p. 8), such as we find by contrast in literary history. Scientific phil- 
osophers like Mach, Duhem, Pearson, we are told, are “‘conspicuous 
by their scarcity. . . . The great bulk of the critics of science have not 
been within the scientific movement” (p. 9). This scarcely does justice 
to the long line of scientific philosophers from the pre-Socratics, 
Aristotle, Descartes, Leibniz, Newton, Laplace, Maupertuis, D’Alem- 
bert, Ampére, Herz, Helmholtz, Poincaré, Frege, and Peirce, to 
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present-day thinkers who have devoted much critical, self-conscious 
thought to the methods and foundations of the sciences. 

Professor Dingle’s final two essays on ethics and religion are marked 
rather by good intentions than by significant results. I found myself 
astonished by the following two instances: (1) In a footnote to a 
description of what goes to make up “our full human experience” 
(p. 358), the author says: “It may not be superfluous to say that I do 
not regard ethical problems as parts of experience. The perplexity 
they may cause is experience, but the understanding of that does not 
contribute to their solution.” (2) On the last page of the final essay 
on “Science and Religion,” we are told: ‘“‘The simple theology even 
of our childhood days is in no important sense less ‘true’ than the most 
generalized conceptions now possible, if it faithfully represents our 
experience, and who can say that when the ultimate philosophy is 
reached it will not resemble the former more closely than the latter?” 
This form of infantile regression would simply fortify many people 
who cling tenaciously to the most dogmatic of religious philosophies 
inculcated in them during their childhood. They generally scorn the 
scientific adventure which has taken mankind away from its self- 
centered and falsely reassuring mythologies. 

Puitie P. WIENER 
City College, New York 


MEANING AND INTERPRETATION. University of California 
Publications in Philosophy, XXV. Edited by D. S. Mackay, G. P. 
Apams, W. R. Denngs. Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1950. Pp. 352. $4.50. 


This volume is a collection of twelve lectures delivered before the 
Philosophical Union of the University of California (1948-1949) by 
twelve faculty members of the University of California. 

The essays by A. Edel, E. Strong, V. Loewenberg, Dennes, and 
Mackay account for about half the pages of this volume, and are 
concerned, roughly speaking, with the nature of metaphysics. Those of 
Edel and Strong are especially successful in avoiding the unhappy 
lack of realism frequent in ‘“‘meta-essays,” larger portions of both 
essays being devoted to explorations in metaphysics than to specula- 
tions on it. Both defend metaphysics, Edel against two charges, the 
charge that metaphysical disagreements are verbal only and the 
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charge that metaphysical inquiry is not rational, and Strong against 
the latter charge only. 

In his defense of metaphysics against the charge of irrationality, 
Edel answers his opponents in their own terms by granting their 
dubious standard of rationality, according to which an inquiry is 
rational only if it is like science or like ethics, only if its issues are 
factual or valuational. In showing that metaphysics is partly like 
science, partly like ethics, Edel develops frequently ingenious hypothe- 
ses as to the kinds of factual and value issues relevant and dips into 
numerous metaphysical problems, testing and illustrating. The prob- 
lems considered are live and worrisome, and Edel’s efforts are valuable 
apart from their bearing on the dispute officially motivating them. And 
fortunately so, for as one descends with Edel into the mazes of in- 
dividual problems, the dispute, like all those deciding the fate of 
metaphysical questions en masse, is left far above in the clouds. Edel’s 
section apropos of the charge that metaphysical disagreements are 
verbal only is in some ways the best part of his essay, containing much 
original material that is particularly valuable for organizing and 
evaluating the relevant linguistic and philosophical work. Here, as in 
the rest of his essay, Edel underlines by precept and example the need 
for harder work on the part of both metaphysician and critic. 

To Strong the critics’ standard of rationality seems narrow in not 
allowing for the way in which an inquiry can be rational without 
being like science or like ethics, namely, by being like metaphysics. 
Metaphysics is not entirely suz generis, according to Strong, but is a 
mixture of the common and the peculiar: of ethics and of a peculiar 
kind of cognitive inquiry, unlike scientific inquiry. Strong could be 
regarded as adding a third kind of inquiry to the two said by Edel to 
constitute metaphysics, but either author might wish to reject what is 
different in the other author’s proposal or indeed deny that the other 
is discussing the same kind of metaphysics. Linked with Strong’s 
different picture of metaphysics is his different diagnosis of why critics 
have charged metaphysics with irrationality, in which the blame is 
laid uncompromisingly on the critics. It is suggested that critics have 
been initially hindered from recognizing “metaphysical” cognition 
by obsession with science as the archetype of cognition and have not 
been sufficiently tutored in metaphysical practice to counteract this 
obsession. To their cure, or partial cure, Strong devotes a large part 
of his essay, tutoring the reader-critic more thoroughly in metaphysics 
by presenting a long and intricate example of metaphysical con- 
struction (based on Aquinas and Anselm), supplemented by general 
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pointers on the nature of metaphysics. This excellent tutelage gives a 
different slant on what happens in metaphysical inquiry and may, if 
developed further, purify the metaphysical air of lingering odors. 

Loewenberg sides with opponents of the view that knowledge is 
interpretation of uninterpreted data. His criticisms are persuasively 
presented, though often obscure in detail, and they point toward 
renowned sore spots in the epistemological view. 

Dennes is worried by what he takes to be a widespread decline of 
cognitive standards, exemplified, for example, in the popular slogan 
that “‘it all depends on the point of view.” His countermeasures are 
partly theoretical, partly practical. The theoretical issues raised, and 
quickly settled, are large ones, central to the philosophy of theories, 
which do not succumb to Dennes’ brief treatment. His practical 
remedies for special fields of inquiry (physics, economics, etc.) suffering 
from the decline come off better, providing suggestions for detecting 
various particular forms of the disease, and for removing local con- 
fusions on which it has nourished. 

The basis of Mackay’s essay is a big distinction between two kinds of 
interpretation. Though the distinction sounds important for under- 
standing the nature of philosophy and science, it eluded me throughout 
the essay, vitiating for me Mackay’s work based on it. 

The remaining seven essays by B. Mates, D. Kalish, S. Pepper, 
G. Boas, K. Aschenbrenner, P. Marhenke, and Adams have to do with 
problems in metaphysics connected largely by name only. 

Mates’s approach to his central topic, the notion of synonymity, is 
guided by what has crystallized into the program of Criterionism, 
according to which criteria are to be provided for key philosophical 
notions. Via an interesting route Mates arrives at a criterion turning 
on the notion of necessity, which is thus of the type rejected (notably 
by W. V. Quine, “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” LX, Philosophical 
Review [January, 1951], pp. 20-43) on the grounds that, according to 
Criterionistic standards, necessity stands in at least as much need of 
criteria as synonymity. To readers unfamiliar with later developments 
on this topic, Quine’s article can be especially recommended, and 
Mates’s reply (“‘Analytic Sentences,” Philosophical Review, LX [Octo- 
ber, 1951], 525-534) which calls for a clarification of the Criterion- 
istic standards themselves. The essay of Mates now under review is 
thus somewhat outdated, though an important part of this topic’s 
history. It can be recommended also for its discussion of the relation 
between philosophical problems and problems of interpretation. Both 
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subjects are treated in the author’s agreeably sound and unpretentious 
manner. 

Kalish’s essay is a defense of the verification principle of meaning, 
another purported explication of the notion of meaning. Clarification 
of the principle itself would seem virtually a sine qua non of its further 
fruitful discussion, though Kalish has managed to discuss some crit- 
icisms independently of this clarification. Some good points are made, 
particularly in the discussion of whether the verification principle 
should be regarded as a statement or a proposal. 

The question “Is knowledge of uninterpreted data (sense data) 
theoretically certain?” is indeterminate until meaning is given the 
two extraordinary concepts involved. Pepper intends to give them the 
meaning they have acquired within epistemological theories like 
C. I. Lewis’, but leaves the impression that he has not succeeded. It is 
difficult to translate this impression into discursive details, and until 
this is managed Pepper has the advantage of having offered a fairly 
definite explication of “theoretically certain” from which his negative 
answer (contradicting Lewis’) follows. Another part of Pepper’s essay 
also makes it necessary to clarify the meanings Lewis gives these 
concepts. Arguments which, in my opinion, are designed by Lewis to 
demonstrate the existence of sense data are interpreted by Pepper as 
arguments for our knowledge of sense data being theoretically certain. 
This cannot be dismissed as a simple misunderstanding on Pepper’s 
part because of confusing interconnections that turn up between the 
concepts “sense data” and “theoretical certainty.” Less stimulating 
are Pepper’s cavalier dismissals of these noteworthy arguments of 
Lewis’. 

In Boas’ essay, ‘““The Problem of Meaning in the Arts,” the roles of 
theoretical philosopher and practical aesthetician are profitably com- 
bined. By applying some plausible views on the logic of problems and 
interpretations to particular aesthetic interpretations, Boas has been able 
to draw some instructive morals on aesthetic appreciation and values. 
I found the results enlightening in a practical way. How much more of 
value the aesthetician may find in this essay I shall not venture to guess. 

Scattered throughout Aschenbrenner’s essay on the notion of inten- 
tion are observations on the plain man’s English of the kind popularized 
by Oxford philosophers. The ‘‘Oxford” approach is not practiced by 
Aschenbrenner in its more painstaking forms, and abandoned theoriz- 
ing is frequently indulged. But the observations collected are sufficient 
effectually to deplore the tendency of philosophers to treat formal 
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languages as adequate models for natural languages, and to show— 
Aschenbrenner’s primary aim—that the notion of intention merits 
closer attention from philosophers interested in theories of meaning, 
understanding, and applied logic. 

The largest and best part of Marhenke’s essay is a critique of the 
venerable propositional theory according to which there are propo- 
sitional entities that are expressed by sentences and apprehended in 
thinking. Marhenke’s critique is guided by the methodological pre- 
sumption that the propositional theory stands or falls for the same kinds 
of reasons that a scientific theory with hypothetical entities stands or 
falls: in particular, that the theory explains certain phenomena, and 
that it can be successfully ousted only if alternative explanations of 
these phenomena are given. But Marhenke’s practice conflicts with this 
precept. Though it can be shown that he fails to provide alternative 
theories for any of the four phenomena that he singles out as crucial 
for the propositional theory, conscience demands that he be deemed 
successful in ousting the theory, without of course indicating how the 
conflict thus generated is to be resolved. 

Several large questions are dealt with in Adams’ essay. For example, 
can naked sense-data, unclothed by interpretation, be apprehended? 
Could there be meaning in a world devoid of conscious life or ex- 
perience? In addition, Adams sketches several metaphysical “‘maps”’ 
of the territory covered by the official topics of this volume. An example 
of such a “‘map”’: this territory is divided into a mental realm and a 
physical realm. Perhaps it’s not unfair to say that Adams’ ways of 
treating these questions are very like the ways found in much of this 
heterogeneous collection. Large and chaotic questions are treated like 
clean-cut questions, with ready “‘yes” or “‘no” answers. This modus 
operandi cannot accomplish what is sometimes accomplished by more 
rigorous and painstaking examinations; but it more often helps one to 
fee] the philosophical problems, thus providing the guide lines for more 
minute approaches. 

Tuompson M. CLARKE 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


LOGIC AND LANGUAGE, Second Series. Edited by A. G. N. Flew. 
Oxford, England, Basil Blackwell, 1953. Pp. 242. 21/-. 


This book rescues a number of important papers from the back 
numbers of professional journals. J. L. Austin’s “Other Minds,” for 
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example, deserves a far wider audience than it has received. The 
papers by G. E. Moore and G. Ryle, respectively, “Is Existence a 
Predicate?” and “Categories,” are far better known, but it is useful to 
have them in print once more. Three of the essays are quite new: 
F. Waismann’s “Language Strata,” D. F. Pears’s ‘“‘Universals,” and 
G. J. Warnock’s “Every Event Has a Cause.” 

This volume is addressed in part at least to educated laymen, but it 
is doubtful that the subtle and technical arguments in most of the 
papers will prove to be anything but discouragingly forbidding to all 
except patient specialists. To be sure, A. M. Maclver’s “Historical 
Explanation” will be useful to those familiar with Marxist and Idealist 
philosophies of history even in their popularized versions; it is an 
effective piece of criticism. And D. Gasking and J. J. C. Smart, in their 
respective essays, “‘Mathematics and the World” and ‘Theory 
Construction,” do discuss, in a manner that will command the interest 
of students of mathematics and science, the respects in which puritanism 
in these fields can go awry—the former by calling attention to the 
important connections between simple mathematical propositions and 
the everyday world of objects and events, the latter by exposing the 
dangers for science as inquiry in current demands for logistic purifi- 
cation of scientific theory. But for the most part the arguments of the 
several essays no less than their philosophic importance will be missed 


by all except the careful specialist. This is particularly true of Austin’s 
“Other Minds,” Pears’s “Incompatibility of Colours,” and Urmson’s 
“On Grading,” which place heavy demands upon the reader and may 
seem even to many a student of philosophy as much ado about very 
little. 


But as contributions to the technical literature, the quality of the 
essays is uneven. The papers by Austin, Moore, Ryle, and Urmson are, 
in their varied ways, important contributions to the philosophic 
literature; they deserve careful study by students of philosophy. In 
F. L. Will’s “‘Will the Future Be Like the Past?” the argument is that 
the skeptic’s doubts about induction are derived from a confusion 
between two senses of ‘“‘future’’—the ordinary sense of events that will 
happen but have not yet happened, and the skeptic’s self-contradictory 
sense of events that constitute a land of never-never-to-be events. But 
this is much too simple and surely a good deal more needs to be said 
about the sorts of things reasonable men accept as evidence for the 
future that justifies in some cases, at any rate, the beliefs they have. 

Waismann’s “Language Strata” contains the suggestion that 
natural languages consist of strata, each of which has its own logic 
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that determines the meaning of the basic terms occurring within it. 
But while it is true, but by no means novel, that, e.g., terms applicable 
to physical objects are used in a different sense when they are applied to 
immediate experience, the analogy drawn by Waismann between the 
formal structures of geometries and the logical structures of such 
language strata is surely misguided. If, by “different logic,” one means 
simply different use, no doubt there are different logics for any one of 
a large number of ordinary words, but nothing in this justifies the 
claim that formalization of the concepts employed is possible in any 
sense in which this has been done in the artificial language systems of 
geometry. There has been much too much unwary talk of different 
logics, in recent years, and the present paper shows one way in which 
such talk is apt to go awry. G. J. Warnock’s “Every Event Has a 
Cause” argues that the causal principle is incorrigible but vacuous 
on the ground that no matter how fortuitous the occurrence of events 
might turn out to be, one could always plead that there is a causal 
order so far undiscovered. Warnock distinguishes between what is 
said and what is intended by those who espouse the principle—they 
intend, he concedes, much that is important: that correct statements 
of laws are simple, that causal explanations can be found, etc., etc. 
The distinction, however, is open to the objection, on Warnock’s own 
grounds, that some of the things which, according to Warnock, are 
intended may be clung to with a confidence undiminished by a 
persistent failure to make good on the claims; and shall we, therefore, 
say that such claims are similarly incorrigible but vacuous? The fact 
that lip service to the causal principle can be paid despite all eventual- 
ities suggests an alternative conclusion, namely, that the lip service in 
question in the face of the extreme cases envisaged by Warnock is a 
misuse of the causal principle. Attention to the contexts in which the 
statement of the causal principle is employed should bring into question 
Warnock’s distinction between what is said and what is intended, 
according to which the latter is wholly peripheral to the former. 
Pears’s two papers, “‘Universals” and “Incompatibility of Colours,” 
are able and subtle. In the former he argues, first, that realism and its 
rivals provide necessarily circular explanations of the use of multiply 
applicable names and, second, that the trouble with all such expla- 
nations is that they make use of misleading analogies in the precise 
formulas of naming that they propose—naming is naming and not 
any other thing. All this may be quite right, but is there nothing more 
that can be done constructively, and perhaps obliquely, to exhibit the 
use of such names and to dispel the fascination with formulas? Compare: 
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Good is good and not any other thing, every formula (analysis) is 
misleading, etc. But there are analyses and analyses, and much needs to 
be done and can be done to throw light on these and similar philosoph- 
ical perplexities. In his “Incompatibility of Colours,” Pears shows 
clearly enough that the familiar analytic-synthetic schematisms are 
unsatisfactory. Here again the argument is that the urge to transcend 
language is involved in the thesis that there is a natural or ontological 
necessity in the incompatibility of, say, red and green; those who hold 
this sort of view look for some difference in red and green over and 
above the difference between the ways in which we use “red”? and 
‘“‘sreen” to pick things out. Once more, much needs to be said about 
the ways in which we use color names to “pick things out’’; what is 
and remains puzzling about the incompatibility of colors is the fact 
that they are apparently simple. 

One further word. The reader of these essays may be tempted to 
look for some school loyalty, common persuasion in respect of philo- 
sophic method or style or technique, exhibited in the various papers 
collected in this volume. But in view of the very considerable differences 
in procedure and accomplishment detectable in these papers, any 
such characterization is certainly bound to be either unilluminating 
or, more likely, misleading. Not even the statement that all of the 
writers are concerned with or pay careful attention to the use of lan- 
guage will do—for, in what different sorts of ways is this done! The 
temptation to seize upon some broad formula by means of which 
all of the present philosophies may be conveniently heaped together for 
collective praise or abuse provides an easy substitute for the more 
responsible and difficult job that needs to be done—the careful evalu- 
ation of the arguments as they are unfolded in the attempt to deal with 
some major problem of philosophy. It also diverts attention from what 
ought to be of persistent concern to the philosopher—Categories, with 
and without quotes, his own no less than those he ascribes to others. 


A. I. MELDEN 
University of Washington 
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UNITY AND LANGUAGE: A STUDY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
JOHANN GEORG HAMANN. By James C. O’FLAHERTY. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, VI. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1952. Pp. 121. $3.00. 


This slim volume is a tightly packed discussion of one of the most 
interesting German philosophers of the eighteenth century. Originally 
a dissertation but subsequently radically revised for publication, this 
book ought not to be lost to philosophers because it appears as a 
literature study. It is, in fact, a philosophical treatment of a figure who 
labored and polemicized with the elect—Kant, Mendelssohn, Lessing, 
Jacobi, Goethe, and others—and who, in addition, made very im- 
portant contributions to the history of philosophy. Hamann was more 
than a professor working in categories provided by the greats. With an 
obliqueness that is still exasperating and which troubled Dilthey, who 
tried to find a common category for him and his age, Hamann went 
his own way developing his philosophical grasp somewhat in the 
manner of Hume, with, however, some important differences. He 
enlarged his understanding of religion by sloughing off most of the 
cosmological and theological lore associated with it. But he was not 
“enlightened” in the same directions as were his contemporaries; 
unlike Hume, whose work he admired and translated into German, he 
placed an extraordinary emphasis upon language and its analysis. 
O’Flaherty quotes a note sent to Jacobi which says: “‘With me it is 
neither a question of physics nor of theology, but of language... .” 
Hence the appropriateness of the title of this study. 

Hamann was a critic of critical philosophy and even contrived a 
word for his philosophy indicating his aversion—‘‘metacriticism.” 
One does him an injustice by characterizing him as a romantic, how- 
ever, for unlike many other disclaimers of ‘‘reason”” some of whom also 
based their case on theories of language, Hamann did not give maximal 
significance to a theory about the origin of language. Instead, out of a 
prodigious knowledge of languages and their differences and sim- 
ilarities, he argued that “the entire ability to think rests on language”’ 
(quoted, p. 38) and that “without a word, no reason—no world.” 
O’Flaherty is sensitive to Hamann’s strong religious interests, but he 
makes clear that these opinions about language are not disguised 
theological or metaphysical arguments. Hamann is rather opposing 
in this wise all philosophers who propose to solve certain intellectual 
problems by multiplying abstractions. Hamann believes in the analysis 
of language. He says: ‘“‘With me the question is not so much: What is 
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reason? but rather, What is language? and here I presume to be the 
basis of all paralogisms and antinomies which one blames on the 
former; therefore it happens that one takes words for concepts and 
concepts for the things themselves.” 

O’Flaherty’s study is not an attempt to make Hamann an analyti- 
cal philosopher, but as one reads one is a little shocked to find an 
eighteenth-century philosopher saying that a “‘natural language”’ is 
normative, that “Being, faith and reason . . . are no things,” that a 
kind of historical relativism is not to be deplored, that “‘the good 
will” is as much a fiction as is the “‘pure reason.” The fact that Hamann 
put these views together with a highly evangelical religious faith and 
Hume’s empiricism, and with a rather thorough disregard for the 
idea (so common to recent history) that a more abstract language 
would have none of the difficulties within it that the less abstract 
language does have—all of this makes Hamann fascinating. Further- 
more, one is reminded again that views of philosophers in one area 
do not imply views in another and that Hamann was perhaps wiser 
than he knew in opposing philosophical system-building. 

O’Flaherty’s book addresses itself in part, and rather successfully 
I should say, to the state of opinion prevailing on Hamann in German 
circles. O’Flaherty believes that the language issue in Hamann’s 
writings has been long recognized there but wrongly resolved. His 
thesis, therefore, hinges on the complexities involved in the following: 
language is a duality of thing or sign words and empty words or “‘syn- 
tactical devices”; these are united in the function given by “‘the inner 
nature” of the speaker or user. According to Hamann, the “‘intention- 
ality” (if the reviewer may interject a word) of language does not 
inhere in the word but in the speaker. The duality of a language gives 
one the tools of a reflective life and makes existing human and, in 
Hamann’s terms, spiritual and even religious. The choice of language 
(i.e., abstract or poetic, etc.) is the choice of subject matter and, despite 
the intentionality of the user and the powers of function, words are 
the limit of reflection too. “‘Reason is language, Logos. On this marrow 
bone I gnaw... .” 

It is to the credit of the author of this study that this book is written 
in a disinterested and detached spirit, especially when the subject was 
anything but that. And, both in virtue of its mode of exposition and 
of the choice of materials, this volume is a sizable contribution in the 
English language both to the history of language-oriented philosophy 
and to that of the German Enlightment. 

PauL L. Ho_mMer 
University of Minnesota 
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MEINONG-GEDENKSCHRIFT. Schriften der Universitat Graz. Erster 
Band. Graz, Styria Steirische Verlagsanstalt, 1952. Pp. 171. DM 
48.— 


This collection of essays on the philosophy of Alexius Meinong was 
prepared with the intention of celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Philosophical Seminary which Meinong founded in 1897 at the 
University of Graz. The work of Meinong is known to many English- 
speaking philosophers only through Bertrand Russell’s discussions of 
the golden mountain and the round square; this collection reminds us, 
however, that we still have much to learn from Meinong’s many 
important contributions to philosophy.' The ten papers included here 
discuss Gegenstandstheorie, epistemology, the theory of value and of 
emotional presentation, and the speculative implications of Meinong’s 
work. 

Rudolph Kindinger, Hofrat at the University of Graz, and Ferd- 
inand Weinhandl discuss Meinong’s epistemological writings, in 
particular his theory of perception and evidence, and Karl Wolf 
discusses the related doctrine of “emotional presentation” and _ its 
connection with the theory of value. Kindinger and Weinhand present 
useful expositions of Meinong’s “Uber die Erfahrungsgrundlagen 
unseres Wissens.” ? Meinong seems to have felt that this was one of 
his two most important writings, and it is, I believe, an excellent dis- 
cussion of the philosophy of perception and of the relations between 
sensing and perceiving. The other writing which Meinong favored was 
Uber emotionale Présentation; this work is concerned with a similar 
question, that of the relations between feeling and perceiving. Meinong 
discussed in detail what many contemporary philosophers seem to have 
overlooked—namely that there is a striking analogy between presenta- 
tion-by-means-of-feeling and presentation-by-means-of-sense-content. 
If it is in part by means of sense-content that one perceives the sky to be 
blue, then, according to Meinong, it is in part by means of feeling 
that one perceives the sky to be beautiful or that one perceives a pro- 
cession to be sombre. Wolf discusses such presentation and its relation 
to value theory. Meinong clearly has something important to say on 


1 Russell himself, it should be noted, was the first English philosopher to 
appreciate and to call attention to the importance of Meinong’s work; he 
discussed it in detail in “ Meinong’s Theory of Complexes and Assumptions” 
(Mind, n.s., XIII [1904]) and in three separate reviews (Mind, n.s., VIII, 
XIV, XVI [1899, 1905, 1907]). 

2 This article appeared in the Abhandlungen zur Didaktic und Philosophie der 
Naturwissenschaften, 1 (1906), 379-491. 
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the question whether ostensible moral apprehension is less “‘objective”’ 
than ordinary perception, as well as on the related question whether 
the statements expressing such apprehension are less “‘verifiable’”’ or 
“factual” than those expressing ordinary perception. In Uber Annah- 
men, incidentally, the first edition of which was published in 1902, 
Meinong discussed in detail the various uses of language and pointed 
out the importance of distinguishing between what a sentence indicates 
(bedeutet) and the psychological state which it expresses (ausdriikt). 
Kindinger points out that Meinong’s general theory of knowledge is 
similar in essential respects to that of Thomas Reid. 

Konstantin Radakovié and Mila Radakovié, in separate essays, 
discuss some of the possible consequences of applying Meinong’s 
doctrine of emotional presentation to ostensible apprehension by 
means of religious feelings. Silva Tarouca discusses the background of 
Meinong’s epistemological theories and traces their development in 
the writings of Ernst Mally and other later members of the Graz 
school. The present volume suggests that the philosophers now at 
Graz are interested primarily in the speculative and religious implica- 
tions of Meinong’s work. 

Rudolph Freundlich and Franz Kréner discuss Meinong’s Gegen- 
standstheorte; Freundlich is concerned with the general theory and 
Kréner with the more particular problem of “impossible objects.” 
The round square, for example, 7s an object, according to Meinong, 
though an impossible one; it is an object which neither exists, nor 
subsists, nor has any kind of being at all. Yet, he contended, it is in- 
extricably involved in at least three different types of actual situation, 
as illustrated in the following three statements, each of which, accord- 
ing to Meinong, is true. (1) ““The round square does not exist.’ (2) 
“T have certain beliefs about the round square.” (3) “The round 
square is both round and square.” Since these truths hold of the round 
square, we must think of the round square as having certain properties 
(Meinong argued) even though there is no round square. Thus he 
held, more generally, that the existence or nonexistence of any object 
is foreign to its essential nature, that the pure object is aussersein, 
standing beyond being and nonbeing (jenseits von Sein und Nichtsein). 
Freundlich and Kréner discuss this doctrine in detail and Kréner 
discusses Russell’s objections to it. 

Russell’s theory of descriptions may be interpreted as showing that 
the first and second of the three types of statement illustrated above 
may be re-expressed in sentences not containing the expression “‘the 
round square” or any equivalent; the first, for example, may be re- 
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expressed as, “‘It is false that there is anything, x, such that x is round 
and x is square.”” Hence, Russell argued, the first two types of situation 
need not be interpreted as involving the round square. But in the 
third case, it was necessary for Russell to deny the statement ‘The 
round square is both round and square,” although, according to 
Meinong, the statement is obviously true. Russell had three rather 
different reasons for denying it. (a) The first was that, when the 
statement ‘“The round square is both round and square” is reformu- 
lated in quantificational notation in accordance with the theory of 
descriptions, the resulting statement is false if there is no round square. 
This objection is not very significant by itself, however, since Meinong 
could have replied that it points merely to the inadequacy of the 
theory of descriptions and of the notation of quantification. Kréner, 
possibly misled by Russell’s informal exposition of the theory of 
descriptions, presents Russell’s version of ““The round square is round” 
in this way: ““There is at least one square which is round, there is at 
most one square which is round, and there is nothing which is both a 
round square and not round.” He then points out that this version 
does not eliminate the expression “round square.”’ But the following 
statement which does not include “round square” would have been 
less misleading as an informal approximation to Russell’s quantified 
statement: “‘There is an x such that x is round and x is square and, for 
every y, if » is round and » is square, than » is identical with x.” (b) 
Russell’s second objection to statements such as (3) was that they 
violate the law of contradiction. Meinong’s reply to this, as Kréner 
points out, was to say that, although the law of contradiction holds of 
objects which exist, there is no reason to suppose that it should hold of 
objects which are impossible. (c) Russell’s third and most fundamental 
reason for denying (3), along with the accompanying doctrine of 
aussersein, was the following. If we allow ourselves to say that the round 
square is both round and square, then we should also say that the 
existent round square is both round and square and existent; but this 
has the unacceptable consequence that there is a round square. 
Meinong’s rather unconvincing rejoinder was that, although the 
existent round square is existent, it does not exist. 

Johann Mokre expounds Russell’s treatment of the logical paradoxes. 
It is unfortunate that he did not discuss the relevance of these to the 
theory of objects since, as J. N. Findlay points out, it was probably the 
paradoxes which led Russell to reject his own earlier belief ‘tin the 
bona fides of everything which claimed to be a genuine entity, and which 
seemed to be referred to by some special linguistic form.” Findlay, 
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whose book Meinong’s Theory of Objects (1933) is undoubtedly the best 
discussion of its subject, writes on the influence of Meinong on Anglo- 
Saxon countries; he states, correctly I believe, that Meinong was one 
of “the great philosophic intellects of the later nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, of whom every modern thinker must take thorough 
account, whatever his reaction towards him may ultimately be.” It is 
to be hoped that this Gedenkschrift may help to stimulate a new interest 
in Meinong’s philosophy. 
Roperick M. CuHIsHoOLM 

Brown University 


THE ORIGIN AND GOAL OF HISTORY. By Karu Jaspers. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1953. Pp. 294. $4.00. 


Considered as an example of a philosophy of history, rather than as a 
further development of Jaspers’ thought, this work is noteworthy in 
several respects. First, it explicitly holds that philosophies of history 
arise out of man’s attempt to understand himself and that in our age 
this attempt has been determined by the consciousness of crisis (cf. 
p. 231). Second, Jaspers rejects any attempt to grasp the meaning of 


human history by means of an appeal to either Revelation or empirical 
inquiry. The proposition that there is such a meaning and the dis- 
covery of this meaning are for him matters based upon an act of 
faith (cf. Introduction). Third, the primary concern of this work is with 
the origin and goal of human history, not with what has transpired 
within the historical periods which are known to us. Insofar as Jaspers 
deals with historical events, he confines his attention to a few such 
events and deals with them in terms of an analysis of their relations 
to human nature, not in terms of their specifically historical contexts. 
As a consequence, the approach to history which is adopted is an 
example of philosophical anthropology rather than an example of the 
historical-interpretative method which one finds in philosophers of 
history such as Hegel, Comte, Spengler, or Toynbee. I shall deal 
briefly with each of these points, discussing them in reverse order. 

(1) Jaspers divides the whole of past history into four periods. The 
first was the long period of prehistory in which man’s biological in- 
heritance was formed and in which he acquired tools, fire, and lan- 
guage, and in which he came to form communities. The second period 
was that of the ancient historical civilizations in the Near East, in 
India, and in China. These civilizations were distinguished by the 
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existence of a state, by a written language, by art, and by historical 
consciousness. The third period Jaspers designates as “‘the axial period.” 
It comprises the period around the middle of the millennium before 
Christ, in which man became reflectively self-conscious in Greece, in 
India, in China, and through the Biblical prophets. It was in this 
period that there was established the basis for a spiritual development 
common to all mankind. Jaspers regards all prior history as preparatory 
to this period, and all subsequent history as relating back to it. It is 
for this reason that he terms it “axial” (cf. p. 262). The fourth period, 
that in which we are living, is the age of technology, which Jaspers 
compares with the Promethean period of prehistory. This age, unlike 
the axial period, had its sources wholly within the West, but is spreading 
throughout the world. The task of the future, as Jaspers sees it, is to 
achieve a new break-through into spirituality; the universal communi- 
cability of science and technology provide preconditions for the 
achievement of one all-embracing community, but the achievement 
of the goal of history—a spiritual world-community—can only be 
achieved through the power of regenerating faith. In discussing the 
nature of the age of technology and the meaning of the goal of history, 
Jaspers has much to say concerning science, technology, socialization; 
a world unity compatible with diversity; nihilism and faith. This 
discussion Jaspers entitles “Present and Future,” and it occupies 
approximately one half of the book. (It is here that his departure 
from the traditional historical-interpretative method of constructing a 
philosophy of history becomes most obvious: he is relating the present 
to the future, not primarily to the past.) 

(2) Jaspers’ acknowledgment that a capacity to discern the meaning 
of human history rests upon an act of faith is an acknowledgment 
which raises interesting questions. One of these is the question of how 
to justify one act of faith in preference to another. Jaspers finds reasons 
to reject various alternatives, such as the specifically Christian view of 
history, faith in progress, and the view of cultural cycles. However, 
his reasons for rejecting these views are so closely tied to his own 
affirmations that he cannot be said to have established the noetic 
superiority of his own act of faith. Nor could he possibly do so. Reliable 
evidence for his own contention lies in the future, in the fact that the 
spiritual world community will be attained; all that can now attest 
to its truth is our willingness to construe the present in terms of the 
same “‘hierarchy of values” as does he. Thus there is in Jaspers’ work 
an urgent tone of exhortation which drowns out all queries; we are 
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being urged to create that which Jaspers envisions as our goal. Jaspers 
himself must regard this as his task, for he tells us that “‘new generations 

. . seek, through their philosophers, an all-embracing meaning that has 
governed, and is governing, history, and which, once it has been 
conceived, can also be assimilated into their own will as an intended 
meaning and taken as a guide” (p. 258; my italics). Because of his 
insistence on the plasticity of the past—its ability to be molded by the 
future—Jaspers would find no contradiction in holding that a new, 
free act of interpretation which creates the future is identical with a 
knowledge of the factors which governed the past. 

(3) This doctrine of the plasticity of the past, and the associated 
identification of history with memory, lies at the basis of Jaspers’ 
insistence that our contemporary philosophies of history have their 
sources in our consciousness of crisis. It is here that Jaspers’ existen- 
tialist views concerning knowledge and decision are given full rein. I 
shall not attempt to criticize these views. However, one fact is worthy 
of note. Like many other philosophers of history, Jaspers wishes to 
hold that our knowledge of the nature of our contemporary situation 
depends upon our being able to relate this situation to the whole of 
the past, as well as to the future; yet he wishes also to hold that our 
knowledge of the past depends upon our reaction to our own situation. 


Perhaps the circle involved is not a vicious circle; perhaps it is capable 
of leading to “‘the very goal of all understanding, . . . to authentic 
nescience” (p. 18). However, it also leads Jaspers to what would 
appear to be a wholly unjustifiable contradiction. He states (and I 
have omitted nothing): 


Of the past we have but an incomplete recollection, the future is obscure. 
Of the present alone we might expect to form a lucid picture. After all, we 
are in the midst of it. But it is precisely the present as such that is opaque to 
us, for it would grow clear only through complete knowledge of the past, by 
which it is borne, and of the future, which it conceals within it. We should like 
to achieve awareness of the situation of our epoch. But this situation contains 
hidden possibilities, which will only become visible once they have been 
realized. 

What is historically new and, for the first time in history, decisive about our 
situation is the real unity of mankind on the earth [p. 126]. 


When the contradiction within this passage is noted, it appears curious 
that anyone whose metaphysics commits him to a position such as 
Jaspers’ concerning the possibilities of human knowledge should still 
be willing to write a philosophy of history. 

This work is a translation of Vom Ursprung und Ziel der Geschichte 
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(1949; 2nd ed., 1950). Michael Bullock’s rendering of the text is 
sometimes awkward, but it is accurate. 

MauricE MANDELBAUM 
Dartmouth College 


THE COLLEGE AND THE COMMUNITY. By Baker BROWNELL. 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. vii, 248. $3.50. 


Mr. Brownell’s book brings together a series of essays collected from 
various journals and rewritten for the present publication. They apply 
the pragmatism and philosophy of community which Brownell has 
developed both theoretically and practically in his previous teaching 
and writing and more recently in his experiment with community 
education in Montana. The essays are strongly written, uninhibited 
in critical vigor, and make a valuable contribution to the literature of 
contemporary education. 

Brownell says that the central defect of higher education in the 
United States comes from the fact that ‘“‘no serious educational effort is 
made to integrate philosophy with behavior, art with the culture of 
the community, the intellectual disciplines with organic social practice, 
or science with human responsibility” (p. v, Preface). The first chapter, 
“The College—A Report on a Failure,” is an analysis of this defect 
and argues that the basic mistake of educators is “‘our inability to 
relate the college functionally to life as the students know it, or should 
know it. . . . Liberal education cannot be imposed on students from 
above. . . . It must be an unfolding of inherent tendencies, values, 
insights, and traditions of their native culture.” 

The problem Brownell raises immediately is the difference between 
life as the students know it and life as the students should know it. It 
is around this “should” that all curricular and educational questions 
in contemporary discussion revolve. Brownell’s answers are that the 
student’s educational life should take place within the small commun- 
ity, a true community “small in size, neighborly in attitude, cooper- 
ative in many or most of the main affairs of living.” Within such 
communities, values are created “‘by virtue of the tensions and diversi- 
ties, the organic unity and difference, of men living in indissoluble 
contexts of action.” The values which permeate the community 
where intellectual, moral, and social interests are meshed in a common 
educational purpose will teach the students to know the principles 
which govern all humane societies and will teach them to relate 
concepts and ideas to the particular reality of their own lives. 
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If this is the life the students should know, the American college is 
not giving it to them. Brownell points out that with only a few excep- 
tions the American colleges are providing an intellectually barren and 
emotionally sterile environment for students, an environment where 
the juvenile customs of fraternities, the snobbish values of clubs, and 
the childish goal of success in examination grades are predominant. A 
mechanical system of education which ignores individuals and invents 
mass techniques for processing the subjects of a mass curriculum will 
produce graduates who are not conscious of any roots in the intellectual 
life of their society or of any responsibility toward the society itself. 

Brownell believes that the colleges and universities have merely 
submitted to a cultural pattern peculiar to the modern world, in 
which bigness, separateness, and the isolation of the individual are all 
obvious social phenomena. In order to counteract the disintegrating 
effects of contemporary social forces, a new social grouping through 
education must be created, through institutions like the Scandinavian 
folk schools, social experiments like the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the junior college movement, the small experimental colleges, through 
the reform of the college curriculum, the reorganization of campus life 
into smaller units, the development of community programs in adult 
education, and the decentralization of government and _ business 
authority. The main drive of educators must be toward involving each 
community in its own problems, each student, each teacher, each 
parent and citizen in his own educational planning. 

In intellectual terms, the main drive must be toward creating an 
intimate relation between technology and social philosophy, science 
and the humanities, scientific means and moral ends. Science is a 
force for liberation, is self-purifying in its method and socially purifying 
when it attacks the problems of the modern world. It is not true, says 
Brownell, that science will inevitably destroy itself and civilization by 
its own achievements. It can only do so if we divorce the method of 
science from the concerns of morality. Science is the creator of liberal 
values, not their destroyer, but it cannot function in its true role if 
we allow ends to be set dogmatically by extra-rational agencies. 

In the university, therefore, the gap between science and the human- 
ities, or between each aspect of knowledge and every other, must be 
closed. The university has a responsibility to teach its students the 
moral implication of the knowledge they receive. This can be done not 
by lecturing at students, but only by making it possible for students 
to work closely with their teachers, in tutorial work, independent 
research work, study groups and seminars, conferences, co-operative 
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courses, work projects, small residences, small college units—in short, 
by building the kind of co-operative community in which science, 
art, literature, psychology, and all other subjects are taught and 
practiced as normal parts of everyday life. 

Brownell makes some practical suggestions for changes in the 
structure of higher education and bases them on his experience as a 
teacher. The most significant change to be made is the replacement of 
the departmental and credit systems, since by their nature they prevent 
integration of forms of knowledge with each other. Failing this change, 
it is possible to develop new courses within the old framework, although 
they can never be fully effective until the community itself is re- 
organized. Brownell demonstrates this thesis by citing his own course 
in Contemporary Thought at Northwestern University, where for 
twenty years an experiment in general education with senior students 
and with the community was tried with considerable success. Through a 
series of lectures, round tables, readings, and the preparation of an 
intellectual autobiography, each student studied contemporary issues 
in a variety of fields, and either passed or failed on the basis of the 
record of development contained in his autobiography. Other sugges- 
tions have to do with new community colleges, a scholar’s project 
rather like the Institute of Advanced Study in Princeton, courses 
dealing with prediction of future changes, and community-centered 
schools. 

The philosophical question which interests me most in the book is the 
simple one of whether or not the values which Brownell and many of 
us share emerge automatically from the spontaneous and free association 
of the members of a co-operative community. 

If left to itself, the “unfolding of inherent tendencies, values, in- 
sights, and traditions of their native culture” can produce social 
values and antisocial behavior of a very unattractive kind. The tension 
between conventional value systems of “‘native culture” and the 
liberal values of a college society varies in degree, but may in fact 
become so great that one or the other must go. The process of growth 
toward a maturity of philosophic and personal outlook is slow and 
difficult and, I am sure Mr. Brownell would agree, cannot be left 
to the chance association of students with each other, or even with their 
teachers, in a moderately friendly setting. The ideals of equality, or of 
noncompetition, or of free thought, mutual respect, integrity of scholar- 
ship, or of humanity are only communicated when they are firmly 
held by individual teachers and when they are part of the structure 
and pattern of institutional life in a college. It is not merely the size of a 
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collective modern society which has damaged contemporary liberal 
values. The damage is caused by the use of that size by small power 
groups with illiberal intent in an effort to control the rest of us. 

Haro_p TAYLOR 
Sarah Lawrence College 


DAVID HUME. By Anpvré-Louts Leroy. Paris, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1953. Pp. vi, 339. Fr. 1000. 


If the succeeding books in this series, ““Les Grands Penseurs,” 
under the general editorship of P. M. Schuhl, are as successful as this 
one on Hume, they will constitute a remarkable collection. For André- 
Louis Leroy has given us, even within the confines of his limited purpose 
of providing a summary of Hume’s thought, a work which bears all 
the marks of a man who is completely imbued with his subject. Not 
only has he thoroughly digested and assimilated all of Hume’s writings, 
but his obvious sympathy for them has prompted him to sustain Hume 
even where the latter confesses defeat. Thus, for example, he contends 
that it was quite unnecessary for Hume to admit the exception of the 
missing shade of blue to his early statement of the empiricist principle. 
For although it is quite true that it might be imagined without being 


previously experienced and hence could not be traced to an impression 
of sensation, nevertheless it could be traced to an impression of re- 
flection, viz., the point where the feeling of rhythm, originally es- 
tablished through the experience of the successive gradations of blue, is 
broken. 


Taking Hume’s own introduction to the Treatise as his guide, Leroy 
interprets him as attempting to erect a science of human nature which 
will serve as a basis for all other studies. Consequently he tends, like 
Hume himself, to fuse together psychological and epistemological 
questions. But in so doing he is enabled to give us an interpretation of 
Hume that differs from the conventional epistemological one which 
views him as destroying any rational belief in the principle of induction. 
For Leroy argues that Hume’s analysis of human nature provides us 
with reason for hope, not despair. If the events which in our normal 
everyday experience we call causes and effects have no necessary 
connection between them, then we may well lose the security which 
such a view of them allows us, but we gain instead the possibility for 
adventure and novelty. Our knowledge of ourselves and the world may 
lose the “necessity” which the rationalists, or Kantians, impute to it 
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and may only be probable and approximate. But as approximate it 
can always be corrected, perhaps even radically, by further approxi- 
mations which in their turn may be corrected. Hume’s philosophy 
then is a method rather than a system. As such it bids us to be contin- 
ually aware of our experience in order to understand its proper nature. 
And although we may discern a constancy, and even a universality, 
in certain traits of human nature, we must never take these as being 
rigidly fixed. In short, according to Leroy, Hume’s philosophy tells 
us, on the one hand, that the human mind can never render the world 
completely intelligible and, on the other hand, informs us that we 
should always try to make it more and more intelligible. 

It is an attractive thesis and there is much in Hume that admits of 
such an interpretation. But two things tell against it. Firstly, it is 
doubtful if Hume himself would follow this prescription constantly to 
seek new and fuller approximations of the truth, especially in the 
social sphere, where nothing is more reliable or more comforting than 
what is already well established. Secondly, it is doubtful if, within the 
framework of Hume’s epistemology, we have any justification for 
seeking these further approximations. For there is as little reason, on 
Hume’s grounds, to admit the validity of our probable judgments as 
there is to hold to certainty in matters of fact. 

Despite these criticisms, this is a work on Hume which anyone who 
reads it will find not only instructive and fruitful but enjoyable. Un- 
fortunately, pages 113-129 were missing and pages 145-160 were 
repeated in this reviewer’s copy. 

BERNARD WAND 
Princeton University 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 7. S. MILL. By R. P. Anscnutz. Oxford, 
England, Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 184. $3.00. 


The Philosophy of 7. S. Mill is a brief, excellent, and lucid account of 
the main features of Mill’s philosophical thought. It can be read 
profitably by anyone interested in nineteenth-century British thought 
or, more particularly, in Mill himself. Not biographical, the book 
provides insight into the diverse strands of thought that made Mill 
the philosopher he was. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the author makes in this small 
volume both a “lesser” and a “greater” contribution. The “lesser”’ 
is to exhibit clearly the many inconsistencies in Mill’s thought. It is 
the lesser contribution because anyone familiar with Mill’s writings is 
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aware of the incompatibilities that riddle them. Mill’s superficial 
plausibility masks them, but they become evident when his ideas are 
viewed from a systematic standpoint. Despite this well-known defect 
in Mill’s thought, it is a continuing tribute to him that scholars still 
regard him as worth the careful scrutiny he receives in the book under 
review, whereas such earlier and influential philosophers as Hamilton 
and Whewell are now little studied. 

The “greater” contribution made by Anschutz is to show that, 
mutually inconsistent as are many of Mill’s ideas, such illogicality is 
not the result of defective reasoning merely but represents, rather, 
strong and incompatible trends in Mill’s thought, over which a need 
for “‘system”’ and ‘“‘consistency” could not prevail. The nature and 
the sources of the variety of influences operative on Mill’s thinking are 
well described by Anschutz. There is thus a sense in which the author 
makes a “‘unity” out of Mill’s philosophy. The unity, however, is only a 
“psychological unity”; for there is little logical unity to be found in 
Mill if his writings are viewed systematically. 

The end-result of Anschutz’ work is to display Mill as philosophically 
a complicated person, pulled in incompatible directions by diverse 
influences and convictions. As Anschutz writes in the Introduction 
(p. 5), “Somewhere or other in his writings you can discern traces of 
every wind that blew in the early nineteenth century.” It is not that 
Mill was indifferent to “system.” He is described by the author as 
‘“‘an inveterate systematizer” (zbid., p. 5). Nonetheless, such terms as 
“utilitarian,” “empiricist,” “‘nominalist,” etc., are not simply appli- 
cable to Mill; other categories are equally, though oppositely, descrip- 
tive of him. In a sense, Mill’s writings, as this volume ably demonstrates, 
symbolize the defeat of consistency at the hands of philosophical 
conviction. If “logic” is the hobgoblin of small minds, Mill has had 
the happy facility to escape from this bogey! 

The contents of the book move all the way from discussion of Mill’s 
ideas on morality and political theory, through his theories of induction 
and knowledge, to incisive consideration of his views on the syllogism 
and the nature of mathematics. Of real value throughout Anschutz’ 
book is the insight that the incompatibilities which appear in one 
philosophical area or another of Mill’s work are not always unrelated; 
and, indeed, are sometimes caused by very basic incompatibilities in 
Mill’s outlook that appear in particularized form here and there in 
his philosophy. 

If one wishes, therefore, “‘to unravel the tangled skein” of Mill’s 
thinking, here is a most competent study that will assist the reader. 
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The author has made a genuine contribution to our psychological 
understanding of J. S. Mill. 

FREDERICK C. DOMMEYER 
The St. Lawrence University 


WAYS OF FAITH: AN INTRODUCTION TO RELIGION. By 
Joun A. Hutcuison and JAMEs ALFRED Martin, Jr. New York, 
Ronald Press Company, 1953. Pp. v, 511. $4.50. 


Ably assembled and clearly written, this book is an introduction to 
religion that follows a new path. The usual procedure—that of con- 
ducting a topical discussion of major religious themes, such as God, 
man, and prayer, or, alternatively, of introducing only the faiths and 
practices of the Western world—is discarded for the broader plan of 
furnishing the basic facts concerning religion around the world, in 
order that the reader, after careful preparation for inductively arrived- 
at generalizations, may draw final conclusions for himself. The result 
is a stimulating book, marked at once by inclusiveness and particularity. 

The authors have their own rather pronounced interests. The 
opening chapter, ““What Is Religion?” discusses a variety of current 
definitions of religion and then proposes its own: religion is “intimate 
and ultimate concern” expressing itself in convictions and activities 
dealing with the ultimate meaning of existence. The standpoint is 
existentialist and subjective; religion is regarded as an attitude of the 
human will as it confronts “the unconditional quality which we ex- 
perience in encountering reality”; the religious concern is “intimate 
in the sense of being inward, of having to do with one’s inmost self,’ 
and ultimate “in the sense of providing the final ground for the justi- 
fication or validation of one’s other interests or values.” 

The authors are less interested in regarding religion as the result 
of reality pressing upon man than in viewing it as an outreach of man 
into environment toward self-completion. This has the effect, in 
general, of rendering much of the detail in the book not germane to 
the major interest of the book; for if religion is intimate in the sense of 
being inward and ultimate in the sense of providing a ground for 
justification of one’s own values, then the faiths and practices of non- 
literate and nonreflective people, whether primitive or advanced, are 
not genuinely religious but concerned rather with extravert relations 
with the environment on a nonintimate and nonultimate basis. If 
the authors wished to maintain this point of view, the book would 
have gained strength had they put their first chapter last as conclusion 
rather than in the beginning as presupposition. 
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The book concludes strongly with several chapters on the con- 
temporary religious situation. Here the analysis distinguishes with 
clarity and understanding the practical alternatives with which modern 
religious concern is confronted. 

Joun B. Noss 


Franklin and Marshall College 


ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY. By Louis O. Katrtsorr. New York, 
Ronald Press Company, 1953. Pp. v, 448. $4.00. 


If philosophy is rigorous thinking (p. 4), then it seems that a book 
which “‘is written for all who would like to know what philosophy is” 
(p. iii) ought to have the virtues of rigorous thought and careful state- 
ment. These virtues are here absent in so many places that one wonders 
how seriously the author himself has taken this book. Some of the 
errors are probably due to oversight or inadequate reading of proofs. 
But statements that Kattsoff makes regarding the nature of idealism, 
the nature of philosophical explanation (where he says that a system 
of philosophy is inadequate if it fails to explain fully the principle of 
explanation it uses), the relation of materialism to realism (where he 
says that materialism is a form of realism, because it identifies the 
real with matter), cannot, it seems, be due to oversight, but rather 
suggest either fundamental misconceptions or a carelessness difficult 
to excuse. And although Kattsoff tells us that his book is an intro- 
duction to current philosophical thinking, and not to the history of 
philosophy, he nonetheless makes numerous historical references 
which, because they are that and nothing else, must surely be mean- 
ingless to the type of reader to whom the book is directed, while his 
treatment of contemporary writers is too superficial to be an introduc- 
tion to their thinking. 

Despite these very serious failings, Kattsoff has written a book which, 
because of the liveliness and intimacy of its style, as well as the com- 
petence with which, when taking pains, he bites into his material, is 
not without pedagogical value (especially if we distinguish between the 
virtues of a book as an introduction to philosophy and as a book to be 
used in an introductory course). But he has also written a book which 
raises again the question of whether philosophers should write text- 
books, or whether they should be judged by their textbooks, or whether 
textbooks in philosophy should be judged by their philosophical and 
scholarly merits. 

MartTIN A. GREENMAN 
University of Rochester 
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STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY. By R. A. F. Hoernvé. Ed. with a 
memoir by D. S. Ropinson. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1952. Pp. xvii, 333. $5.00. 

Professor Hoernlé may no doubt be regarded as one of the grand 
old figures of the idealist movement, none the less so because he ex- 
pressed his philosophy in practical life. Professor Robinson suggests in 
the introductory memoir that 
had he lived in a less turbulent period of human history than the first half of 
the twentieth century, had his superior gifts not been too much dissipated in 
struggling with the solution of acute academic and political problems generated 
by the extreme tension in Western Culture, and especially in the attempt to 
introduce reason into the solution of the race problem of South Africa, Hoernlé, 
gifted as he was, might have become a philosopher worthy to rank with the 
outstanding thinkers of our Western Culture [p. xvi]. 

Be that as it may, I am doubtful whether Hoernlé’s exposition of his 

views, lucid and able though it is, can be of much more than historical 

interest to most philosophers today. We must not of course blame him 
because he does not join issue with the newer philosophical move- 
ments—he died in 1943, and the latter part of his life was very much 
occupied with other matters than producing philosophical works—but 

I do not think that this publication shows the originality needed to 

add considerably to the well-known ideas brought forward by others 

prominent in his line of thought. His exposition, on the other hand, 
has a refreshing clarity and modesty, too often lacking in those who 
thought like him, and may therefore possibly serve as a better, because 

a more gentle, introduction to the paradoxes of absolute idealism than 

the works of some more distinguished exponents. 

The volume contains both unpublished essays and reprints of articles 
already published. The topic which occupies the largest place in it is 
theory of knowledge. The author tries especially to strike a balance 
between the correspondence and coherence theories of the criterion of 
truth, weighted rather on the side of the latter. There is a very good 
criticism of imagist theories of meaning in an article published as long - 
ago as 1907. 

What I do contend for is that . . . it is an appalling mistake to make the sign 

primary and fundamental, and to degrade the meaning to a more or less sub- 

conscious fringe. Or, what is but a more elaborate form of the same mistake, 
it is absurd first to represent objective thinking as a procession or stream of 

signs, and then . . . to make their meaning consist in other signs [p. 160]. 


He thinks that almost all theories of meaning have gone wrong through 
being written from the point of view of the spectator (p. 243), not from 
that of the man who is trying to express himself by the words. There 
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is a criticism of Russell’s theory of error and an interesting article on 
knowledge and faith. A very short essay on philosophy and language 
anticipates some modern views of meaning. 

To turn to the more metaphysical side of the book, Hoernlé defends 
an apparently much watered-down absolute by what, I must admit, 
seem to me distinctly vague and inconclusive arguments, e.g., “if our 
minds are selections out of the totality of reality and, at the same time, 
recognise themselves as selections, then in this recognition they affirm 
themselves to be the whole, focussed in fragmentary form” (p. 227). 
In the article, ““Theories of Mind or Consciousness,” from which this 
quotation is taken, he contends that the conflict between realist and 
idealist theories of mind is largely due to the term “mind” being under- 
stood differently. He, like Bosanquet, thinks of mind as organization 
rather than as individual consciousness, but he admits that if ‘“‘mind’’ 
is to mean just what the realist commonly means, i.e., the limited 
mind of the human individual as such, then it is clear that it cannot 
do what the idealist claims for it. Perhaps the essay on universals is 
the most valuable in the book, with its careful distinctions between 
different kinds of universals and its emphasis on the inseparability of 
the particular and the universal. The article ‘““Neo-Realism and Re- 
ligion”’ is largely concerned with Perry’s “meliorism.”” Hoernlé does 
not defend the absolutist doctrine of the perfection of reality, though 
he apparently holds it, and his argument rather takes the form of say- 
ing that absolutism, since it accepts an eternal and necessary place in 
the scheme of things for evil as inseparable from good, is far from being 
an easy optimism, much farther than the meliorism which, denying 
that “this actual world of ours zs the best world in the sense that it is 
the kind of world in which it is most worth while to live” (p. 284), 
looks forward to a world in which evil is reduced toward the vanishing 
point. 

The book concludes with three essays of a historical or exegetical 
kind on ‘‘Plato’s Forms and Plato’s God,” “‘Kant’s Theory of Free- 
dom,” and ‘“‘Kant’s Concept of the Intrinsic Worth of Every Rational 
Being.”’ They must be described as negative rather than positive, each 
being devoted to finding contradictions in the philosopher discussed 
which Hoernlé admits to be beyond his power to reconcile. In Plato 
the main difficulty is about the “‘form” of evil, in Kant about the 
relation between the phenomenal and the noumenal in moral action 
and the a priori and the empirical generally in ethics. 

A. C. Ew1nc 


Cambridge University 
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ART AND TECHNICS. By Lewis Mumrorp. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1952. Pp. 162. $2.50. 


The underlying aim of this modest-sized volume is to offer an analy- 
sis of contemporary man’s “predicament.” The chief categories in 
terms of which the analysis is carried through are the contrasting no- 
tions of the personal vs. the mechanical, the subjective vs. the objective, 
the creative spirit vs. the dehumanized machine—summed up by 
Mumford in the dichotomy between art and technics. Man’s predica- 
ment arises out of the fact that his mechanical triumphs have been 
won at the expense of his inner life, so that instead of improving his 
existence through his technical achievements, he has allowed his spirit 
to become impoverished through a one-sided dedication to the tools 
with which he had hoped to make over his world. Art itself has suc- 
cumbed to the dehumanizing process, modern art characteristically 
carrying a message of “violence and nihilism.” 

The case of art is crucial, Mumford believes, because art epitomizes 
all of those human activities which mark man as peculiarly human— 
his religious, moral, imaginative life, represented in the use of the 
symbol. The symbol, in turn, is contrasted with the tool or the object, 
with instruments and technical operations devised by man to serve his 
practical purposes. Mumford, however, never speaks for a complete 
dichotomy of tool and symbol or for any supplanting of the one by 
the other. Art itself has its technical side, and the practical purposes 
served by technics are, after all, human purposes. What Mumford 
deplores, what he regards as a frightening symptom of our times, is 
the tendency to overvalue the machine, just as primitive and medieval 
man once overvalued the symbol. “The disintegration of modern 
Western culture,” says Mumford, “[is] exemplified in the present 
breach between our superrefined technics and our primitive or in- 
fantile esthetic symbols, between our overactive technical organiza- 
tion and our empty, discredited selves” (p. 141). 

The chief value of Mumford’s discussion probably lies not so much 
in any novelty of thesis as in the instances and insights which exemplify 
and enrich his elaboration of the thesis. Appealing for his illustrative 
matter to the fields of printing, photography, and architecture, Mum- 
ford develops in fascinating detail his contention that, much as these 
arts depend for their refinement and large-scale usefulness upon 
mechanization and standardization, in the end they will serve human 
needs poorly except as they are kept within bounds and directed by 
conscious controls. Thus the invention of mechanical printing and 
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other machine processes, while a blessing to artists and public alike in 
so far as they have eliminated monotonous drudgery on the one hand 
and vastly increased artistic literacy on the other, have tended at the 
same time to subordinate and restrict the craftsman and to turn the 
public from firsthand to secondhand experience. Among the arts, 
Mumford believes, architecture most of all has fallen heir to the 
meretricious attraction of the machine. Modern functionalists have 
widely assumed that function must be understood in a mechanical 
sense and have therefore designed buildings, such as the new Secre- 
tariat Building of the United Nations, which grossly ignore the human 
functions which they ought also to serve and to symbolize. 

The problem of our time, as Mumford sums it up, is to reinstate 
man as creative, as controller of things. When man stops seeking “‘to 
surpass his animal limitations, he sinks back into a creature lower than 
any other brute” (p. 160). Mumford is not wholly pessimistic. So long, 
he believes, as life persists, “it holds the possibility of circumventing 
its errors . . . of renewing its creativity,” thereby reshaping “‘our life 
to a new pattern, aided by all the resources that art and technics now 
place in our hands” (pp. 161, 162). 

Lucius GARVIN 
University of Maryland 
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NOTES 


At its annual meeting, held this year at Harvard University, The 
Metaphysical Society of America elected the following officers: 

President: Charles Hartshorne, University of Chicago. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Charles A. Fritz, Jr., University of Connecticut. 

Secretary: John E. Smith, Yale University. 

Councilor: John Wild, Harvard University. 
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